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The above pictures show a demonstration house recently built, entirely of Arizona 
lumber, by students of the Industrial Arts classes of the Phoenix Union High School, 
with co-operation of the local lumber dealers, the Phoenix Real Estate Board and the 
Federal Housing Administration. A primary purpose was to demonstrate the merits 
of native Arizona lumber; and the lumber producers as well as the retail dealers of the 
State have been very much interested in the project. The construction work was done 
entirely by the students. The house was first opened for public inspection June 21, 
and within two weeks it had been visited by more than 3,000 persons. The 

splendid work done by the boys was highly praised. {Turn to page 23} 


























don't be always wishing. . . . 


The way to always have the best lumber is to 
always order your needs from Winton. Then you 
and your customers will always be thoroughly sat- 
istied and always come back for some more of 
the same kind of lumber. Winton's fine timber— 
modern mills and careful service insure that this 
kind of lumber will be available for many years 
to come. 

IDAHO WHITE PINE, PONDEROSA PINE, 

WHITE SPRUCE DOUGLAS FIR, WESTERN 

HEMLOCK, RED CEDAR SIDING, AND 

SHINGLES. 
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WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Company, Gibbs, Idaho: 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, Manitoba. 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls, 


Oregon — Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Montana. 
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Stocking PAR-TOX means a legitimate profit for you—and 
a real service to your customers. This modern wood pre- 
servative is a ready seller—it is applied by brushing-on or 
dipping and it immediately penetrates into the wood fibers 
providing lasting protection against rot and insect attack. 


PAR-TOX is particularly recommended for sash, blinds, shut- 
ters, porchwork, cornices, etc. It is odorless and colorless— 
dries immediately and can be painted-over, stained, var- 
nished or enameled right away. 


PAR-TOX is a popular item for Dealers. Millwork plants 
find that it promotes the sale of their sash, frames, porch- 
work, etc., for customers prefer treated products. 


PAR-TOX is backed by 
ii» our 75-year reputation 
for dependable paints, 


chemicals and wood 
treatments. 

















Send TODAY for full information 
and your FREE SAMPLE. Make 
your own tests of the deep, 
quick penetration of PAR-TOX. 


it will also pay you to investigate 
PARKER’S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 


IRA PARKER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Sl Oshkosh, 


Wisconsin 





























Overlooking Lake Michigan, the great inland ocean — 

away from disturbing street noises — The Stevens offers 
you Chicago's finest hotel location —in the very center 
of things — on famous Michigan Boulevard. 


We're old-fashioned at The Stevens, that is, when it 
comes to cheerful hospitality — but new in spirit. A 
friendly staff of employees interested in your com- 
fort will make you enjoy every minute of your visit. 












You'll be amazed at the many distinctive Stevens 
features at rates as low as two-fifty for one —four 


dollars for two. Overnight parking 50c 


1S yy --- garage with pickup 
Je i O> and delivery, 75c. 
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Home Building as Viewed by Realtor- 
Constructor Factors of Industry 


phase of the home-building market, 

it is difficult to say anything that has 
not repeatedly been said, for no subject 
has been more thoroughly thrashed out in 
trade and lay journals than that of pro- 
viding proper shelter for the human fam- 
ily. With the development of new designs 
and types of housing, as well as of new 
materials, this subject during the last few 
years has been kept very much to the 
front. We have had popular as well as 
technical discussion of the pre-fabricated 
house, the mass-produced house, the 
house of tomorrow, and various other 
conceptions of the human domicile as it 
should be, or as conceived in the minds 
of originators or sponsors of these new 
ideas ; which undoubtedly, in varying de- 
gree, possess merit, and will very likely 
exert marked influence upon home-build- 
ing design and methods in the future. 

Even in so thoroughly discussed a field, 
however, occasionally a new idea pops up. 
Not very long ago a Chicago realtor and 
builder announced his intention of launch- 
ing a program that is distinctly interest- 
ing because of its novelty and its shrewd 
appeal to the rather common instinct or 
desire to have something to do with the 
actual construction of one’s own home. 
With most people, this finds expression 
in such externals as determining the plan 
and layout ; choosing the finish and colors 
for exterior and interior features, selecting 
furniture and fittings etc. The originator 
of the plan just referred to, however, pro- 
poses to get down to brass tacks and give 
the home-buyer an actual hand in its 
construction, thereby not only satisfying 
his constructive instinct, but reducing the 
cost; in other words, cashing in on one’s 
own labor. 

As a start, this builder erected a five- 
room cottage, but finished only three of 
the rooms, offering the house “as is” for 
something under $2,000. He announced 
a program calling for the erection of 
twenty similar homes during the summer. 
“We believe,” says this builder, “that a 
large number of prospective home own- 
ers who are not themselves capable of 
building an entire home would thoroughly 
enjoy completing an unfinished cottage, 
and do so easily and cheaply.” 

He points out that from time to time 
the owner may add units as needed, such 
as heating—not required until fall— 
plumbing, a garage and small poultry 
house, and finally complete the two 
upstairs rooms that were left unfin- 
ished. He estimated that to have this 
unfinished house completed by outside 
skilled labor would cost not far from 
$2,000, which cost would be tremendously 
reduced if the owner did his own work— 
according to the claims made. This, of 


JS taeot of Gn a discussion of any 


course, pre-supposes that the home owner 
is reasonably handy with tools. 

Another eminent personage in the 
home-building field, whose opinion car- 
ries considerable weight, was _ recently 
quoted thus: 

“While we realtor-builders, as well as 
architects, constructors and all engaged 
directly or collaterally in building, are 
criticized for not making more rapid 
advances, there still is considerable prog- 
ress being made in home-building, even 
in the face of many obstacles. I shall not 
be surprised if the next two years brought 
into being far more effective and even 
exciting technical advance in the produc- 
tion of low-priced shelter than has been 
accomplished during the last one hundred 
years. The scientific as well as the lay 
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mind is becoming interested in it, and is 
being educated to it.” 

This speaker further says—and his 
opinions merit consideration as those of 
one thoroughly familiar with this field: 

“There is little prospect for building 
materials to decrease in price. No one, 
so far as I can see, is making an undue 
profit even at this time. If you were to 
go back to the manufacturers themselves 
and accomplish a 10 percent cut in pres- 
ent prices you would not be able to 
reduce the ultimate price of the home by 
more than 1 percent. It has been observed 
that the most inefficient part of the whole 
operation is in the distribution of building 
materials, and there is complaint with 
justification about the high cost of dis- 
tribution, but no group or individual has 
yet brought us a more efficient distribu- 
tion system. I, for one, see no chance 
for decrease in the cost of new homes in 
this country. On the contrary, I feel that 
there will be a gradual and continuing 
increase during the coming decade.” 


There Isn't Any Answer to This--- 
That Makes Sense 


ELL, THIS IS LUCK! Fancy 
our meeting here on the editorial 
page. Don’t go! We’ve been 

wanting to ask you a question: We don’t 
have to do this often. Because, in addi- 
tion to being modest, we’re exceptionally 
well informed. In fact we know practi- 
cally everything. Inquire of our friends, 
and they’ll tell you. Cheerfully. Prob- 
ably with a Bronx cheer. 

We know all about relativity, the ex- 
panding universe, the cause and cure of 
prosperity and what makes Al Smith go 
‘round. If you doubt it, asks us a ques- 
tion in any of these languages. Go ahead. 
Ask us. We know why a chicken crosses 
the road, what became of Charlie Ross, 
and how old is Ann. We can give you 
the real McCoy about European politics. 
That one is simple. It’s just lousy. 

But there’s one thing we don’t know; 
and this is where you come in. Easy 
now. That door’s locked, and we’re 
armed to the eyebrows. No foolin’! 
Here’s what’s got us down. When the 
customers begin to creep out of the dug- 
out, and when volume goes up a couple of 
lines on the chart, why do retail prices 
let go all holds and slide down a rat hole? 
You know how it is. Sure you do. 
Aren’t you a lumberman ? 

When volume consisted of a flower 
stake the third Tuesday of every other 
month, that half a foot of sales carried a 
profit. Maybe it was only a ninth of a 
cent, but it was profit. Then times im- 
proved. Some weeks the yard sold the 
framing lumber for a kite. Thirteen con- 


tractors bid on a dog house. A farmer 
built a milk stool; and one red-letter day 
somebody let a contract for a two-story 
grape arbor. 


Business began to boom. Simultane- 
ously prices began to conk. Comes a 
customer into a yard to buy a shingle 
with which to spank little Lulu. Out he 
goes, three hours later, with a free set of 
blueprints for a studio bungalow. His 
ears are full of Klarney. “Don’t worry 
about loans. We'll see to that.” His 
pants are pressed. In one hand he has 
fifty cents for spending money, and in the 
other he has a price on the lumber bill 
for the bungalow that will set the yard 
back enough to have paid the interest at 
the bank for a couple of months. 

But, you say, there are sound reasons 
for shading prices. Yes, yes, go on. 

Well, there’s the overhead on capital 
investment. It’s the same, regardless of 
volume. Increase volume by cutting 
prices, and the overhead can be spread 
out thinner. 

Sorry; that’s not the answer. How 
much lumber, costing $30, must be sold 
at $28 to carry this capital overhead? 
And what fraction of a second will in- 
tervene between the cutting of prices in 
one yard to increase volume and a more 
deadly gash in a competing yard to fru- 
strate this genial purpose? 


Then how about building up a cus- . 


tomer-list by price concessions so that 
when things quiet down the yard will 
have both volume and price? That’s not 
the answer either. It is known how long 
a customer, attracted by charity, will stick 
when the dole is withdrawn. This period 
of faithfulness, expressed in baseball 
terms, is .000. 

Then why mangle prices when volume 
begins to perk up? That’s what we 
thought, too! There isn’t any answer— 
not that makes sense. 
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BOY BUILDERS ac SKILL 


--in Construction of This Attrac- 
tive, Livable, Demonstration 
Home at Phoenix, Ariz. 
(Continued from front page) 


Interesting photographs reproduced on 
the front page of this issue show, in proc- 
ess of construction, a house built primar- 
ily to demonstrate the merits of Arizona 
lumber, by students of the Industrial Arts 
classes of the Phoenix Union High 
School, the project being sponsored by 
the local lumber dealers, the real estate 
board, and the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. R. N. Ball, field representative 
of the FHA for Arizona, describing the 
project especially for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, writes: 

You will note that not only was the con- 
struction work handled entirely by the students, 
but we have also stressed the fact that this is 
an Arizona lumber home, as we wanted to 
demonstrate that a lumber house was equally 
satisfactory in this part of the country, com- 
pared with any other type of construction. The 
lumber dealers all recognize that this has been 
a very satisfactory medium for promoting their 
materials, and have given generous co-operation 
in seeing that the project was carried through 
to successful completion. 

Mr. Ball explained that inasmuch as 
the project was not proposed until the 
early part of last December it was impos- 
sible for the students of the architectural 
classes to prepare the necessary plans, for 
which reason the services were secured of 
a prominent Phoenix architect, who also 
is the State architectural supervisor for 
the FHA. Elevation and floor plans of 
the house are shown herewith. The ac- 
tual work on the house started late in 
February and was completed by the boys 
during the early part of May. It was 
first opened for public inspection on 
Sunday, June 21, and in the first two 
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weeks thereafter about 3,000 persons in- 
spected the property, which was then 
turned over to the Phoenix Real Estate 
Board, the members of which thereafter 
each took a three-day turn for advertising 
and demonstration. 

The price set upon this house is $4,000, 
including the air-conditioning plant, 
which has maintained a temperature in 
the house of 78 degrees while the tem- 
perature outside has ranged from 104 to 
114 degrees. On this particular point 
Mr. Ball says: 


Of special interest is the air-conditioning unit 
incorporated in this house. In this section the 
thermometer climbs well over 100 degrees for 
a period of nearly four months during the year, 
and the matter of keeping cool is of primary 
importance. Although the house is triple-in- 
sulated we installed a combination interchange- 
able gas furnace and air-conditioning unit which 
is unique in houses of this value. With this air- 
conditioning unit the temperature can be regu- 
lated around 80 during the hottest days, making 
it a desirable home in which to live from the 
standpoint of comfort. 


Further interesting details of the project 
are related by Mr. Ball as follows: 


Last November the idea occurred to me that 
we could get away from the stereotyped form 
of model home. Consequently, I worked out a 
plan to secure the inter- 
est of the superintendent, 
faculty and students of 
the High School in 
Phoenix; for them to 
undertake the building 
of a small, model resi- 
dence. When the plan 
was submitted to them 
they immediately visual- 
ized the possibilities from 
a practical standpoint 
and agreed to under- 
take it if we would at- 
tend to all of the details 
necessary to get the 
project under way. 


> We had plans pre- 
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MWZZAA_~=«épared for a small frame 
wee ree and stucco home by a 
4 firm of local architects, 

“A a the senior member of 
SR SS which happens to be the 


architectural supervisor 
for the Arizona office of 
the Federal Housing 
Administration. We did 
this with the idea that 
the ne later 

be financ under an 
P LAN FHA mortgage, and 





so wished all of the regulations to conform to 
requirements of this office. 

We selected a lot in a good, moderately- 
priced residential section, and made arrange- 
ments with the owner thereof to furnish a title 
at a price about one-half of the asking price, 
inasmuch as the project would provide such 
favorable publicity and would stimulate further 
home construction in the particular area. 

The matter was then taken up with the Phoe- 
nix Lumber Dealers’ Association, and thirteen 
of its members agreed to supply all of the 
necessary material, such as lumber, lath, insula- 
tion materials, etc., on a prorated basis. A sim- 
ilar method was adopted with the other dealers 
and contractors as regards the plumbing fix- 
tures, paint, plastering, and hardware. The 
most difficult obstacle to overcome was in secur- 
ing the services of a competent carpenter to 
supervise the construction, inasmuch as no 
funds of any kind were available, and none will 
be until the house has been sold or a Federal 
Housing loan has been taken on the property. 
It was necessary to have the services of a man 
not only of technical competency, but who could 
handle the boys in a diplomatic and instructive 
manner. We were fortunate in getting the 
right man, and he has done a splendid piece 
of work. 

The project was handled under an escrow 
agreement with the Phoenix Title & Trust Co., 
which, incidentally, is trustee for the property 
itself; and all of the contractors and material 
dealers have signed this agreement, whereby 
they agree to wait until the house has been 
sold before receiving any money therefrom. 
The proceeds will be divided among all the 
contractors in full, we hope, but, if not, at ratio 
< the amount received to the amount of the 

ills. 

Two crews of boys worked on the project, 
of sixteen in each class. One class worked 
from 8:15 to 11:30 a. m.; in the afternoon the 
academic classes followed. The boys who have 
had their academics in the morning worked 
from 1:15 to 4:30 p. m. 

The boys in the carpentry classes who did 
not want to work on the project have been do- 
ing the cabinet work on the project, such as 
the kitchen and bathroom cabinets, closet doors 
and other detail carpentry work. The boys in 
the electrical classes under their instructor have 
done the complete electrical work of installing 
outlets, wiring and making all connections. The 
boys in the sheet metal classes have made prac- 
tically all of the electric light fixtures, from 
details supplied by the architect. The boys in 
the vocational school, which is an official unit 
of the High School, have done in all the sheet- 
metal work, such as flashings, etc.; also the 
work necessary in connection with the combi- 
nation gas-heater and air-conditioning plant, 
which is a unique feature for a small home 
of this type. 

I might say here that there has been no dif- 
ficulty encountered from the local labor organi- 
zations. In fact, I took it up with them with 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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Going directly to the Corn 
Belt farmers to get a first-hand 
story of crop conditions and 
the attitudes of farmers toward 
making improvements and re- 
pairs this fall and winter, was 
the recent assignment of a 
member of the editorial staff 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

“Go out,” said the boss, “and 
talk to the farmers. Take them 
as you find them without regard 
to whether they look poor or 
prosperous, or whether their 
fields look good or bad. Go 
along the main highways, and up the side roads and into the back 
country. Talk to enough of them to get a good cross-section picture 
in a number of districts, and dip into several States. If conditions are 
as bad as some sources would have us believe, both we and our 
readers should know the worst in time to make plans for a general 
tightening of farm purchases this fall. Let’s get a representative 
and authentic version of just how the Corn Belt farmers feel.” 

So, the farmers in the upper Mississippi River States were visited. 
They were talked to as they stopped their binders in the fields; 
they were caught individually and in groups during that respite 
between the end of the noon day meal and the return to the fields; 
they were approached in the early morning after milking, and in 
the evening with their families on the front porch; in groups at 
the creameries and cheese factories; and occasionally there was 
found an elderly one with a lot of experience and a lot of time 
to spare, whose sons were doing the heavy work. 


They See Money Ahead for Repairs, Improvements 


Definitely, the Corn Belt farmer does not face ruin. His crops 
are not burned and parched in sun baked fields. He expects a 
reasonably profitable return from somewhat better than average 
crops in 1936. He confidently anticipates enough money to make 
repairs and improvements on his buildings and fences. It is true 
that the prolonged stretch of hot, dry weather retarded crop de- 
velopment, and that more rain would have produced better yields 
than are now in prospect, but, except in rare cases, there are no 
crop failures. Better than average rains last fall, and almost un- 
precedented snow during the winter, provided deep moisture pene- 
tration of the soil, and created a reserve which in most cases was 
enough to sustain life in the corn and grain during the dry spell of 
June and July. Grain ripened with short stems, but with good full 
heads, and it is threshing well. But, why generalize? Let the 
farmer tell his story. It is manifestly impossible to quote all of the 
farmers who contributed opinions, but a few typical viewpoints will 
serve the purpose. Not one pessimistic attitude was encountered 
in the several States which were visited. 

A few miles outside Sterling, Ill., Walter Capp and his 32-year 





At Carl Roble Farm, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


old son, Lester, together with a neighbor were seen congregated 
A horse had become sick shortly after dinner, and 


at the barn. 





Thousands of Acres of Good Corn Now Thriving on Recent Rains 
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We Asked Corn Belt Farmer 
Himself. 


This Is His Story 


their unprofessional diagnosis was cholic, but, failing to relieve the 
horse’s distress, they were just in the act of phoning for a vet- 
erinary. Lester and the neighbor retired to the barn to continue 
their ministrations pending the arrival of the doctor, and Walter 
Capp remained at the barnyard gate to talk. 

“I was born on this farm in 1870, a few years after father bought 
it from the man who purchased it from the original owner. As 
far back as I can remember, we have had only one poor year. That 
was when a hail storm hit us, ruined our crops, and practically 
wrecked the roofs of our buildings. Take out that year, and we 
have always done pretty well. This year? Oh, we'll be all right. 
We were getting a little anxious about the corn until last week, 
but a good shower relieved the situation. We have 35 acres in 
corn, and I judge that unless we have an early killing frost in late 
August or early September, we should get about 75 bushels an 
acre. No, that isn’t exceptional. I’ve been around the country 
quite a bit, and our neighbors will all do at least as well. A lot 
depends on an early frost, because the corn is late. It will have to 
have more time to ripen ‘this year. We have another 35 acres in 
oats. They are short, but the heads are fairly heavy. It isn’t a 
poor crop by any means. The rest of our 160 acres is in grass. 
We rotate corn and oats to the grass plots. One of the reasons 
is that we always want our corn planted in good, solid ground. 
Around here we are a lot more concerned with high taxes than with 
crop troubles. We haven’t any of the latter, but we are getting 
more of the former all the time. There, for example, is a new 
binder for which we paid $250, I imagine that something between 
one-quarter and one-half the price we paid went to the Government 
for taxes. That is wrong.” 


Believe in Good Fencing and Good Paint 


In answer to a comment regarding the excellent fence along the 
road, Mr. Capp said, “Good fence is our first consideration. Poor 
and neglected fences cost much more than good ones. Cattle and 
hogs can ruin more crops than tight woven wire fences with one 
or two strands of barb wire across the top ever cost. The fence 
you see there is the same kind we have all around the place, and 
we use it to separate our fields, too. 

“Father always preached paint, and both my son and I believe 
in it. This barn, as the sign says, was built in 1877. Yes, you 
are right. It doesn’t look more than ten years old. That is because 
it is always protected with good paint. You will notice that the 
other buildings and the house too, look fresh and sound. 


Never Risked Being "Land Poor” Through Speculation 


“Farming to me,” continued Mr. Capp, “has always been a matter 
of making a comfortable living, and laying aside a small surplus 
for emergencies. I never had the idea that I wanted to get rich, 
and I think that is why we still own this farm, and have nothing 
to worry about. This land could be bought for 90 cents an acre in 
1870. In 1928 it was valued at $300. That was too high, and I 
don’t think we will ever see such prices again. The thing that 
ruined a lot of farmers was their belief that prices would continue 
to rise. They took their big profits and put them into more land. 
When the crash came they were spread too thin to make it. On 
the other hand, many of us figured it couldn’t last, and we improved 
our places with part of the profits, and saved the rest. This farm 
always made a good living for us, and we couldn’t see where the 
income from more land at the prices asked would equal the invest- 
ment.” 

At this point the veterinary arrived, and the interview was closed. 
Travelling up another side road off U. S. 30, still in the Sterling 
district, A. P. Hammer was found just returning to the field after 
having come back to the house for his pipe. 


Always Putting a Little Money Into Improvements 


“Corn?” queried Mr. Hammer in answer to a question. “If we 
get some rain in the next week or so, corn should turn out pretty 
good. It’s beginning to get pretty dry, because we haven’t had any 
rain for a long time. Oats? In another week I could tell you 
exactly, because we’re going to thresh right soon now. Looks to me 
like we’d do 45 or 50 bushels to the acre, and some of the neighbors 
are going to get considerably more. The poorest stuff I’ve seen 
looks like about 35 bushels. No, it isn’t bad at all. A little rain 
on that corn, and everything will be alright. Improvements? Yes, 
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Will Make Repairs and Improvements to Buildings 
and Fences This Fall-- Barring Early Frost, Corn 
Will be Good -- Grain Has Short Stems, Heavy 


Heads and Is Threshing Well -- Early Clover and 
Timothy Above Average 


we'll do some this fall. Had the house covered with asbestos siding 
last fall, you can see. Bought some new fencing. I’ve got 375 
acres here, and I’m always buying new fence, a little at a time. 
Have to keep fences up, both around the place and in the fields. 
I’d do a lot of work around here this year, only I got a bad break 
that is costing me a lot. Lost 15 head of cattle on Government 
tests. Nearly wiped out my herd. I’m building it up again with 
young calves, and that takes money, but I’m coming along all right, 
and with the crops looking pretty good I’ll make out. Well, I got 
to get back and help those men. Stop in again.” 


He Got Nice Fencing—But Not From Blackberry Crop 


In Iowa, Ober Broeckling, Route No. 1, North Buena Vista, was 
found on his 200-acre farm, 40 of which is in timber. He was 
more concerned with the coming elections than with crop troubles, 
but withal not inclined to be too serious about anything. “Crops,” 
said Mr. Broeckling, “we got bad ones. No blackberries at all. 


Apples falling off the trees before they are ripe.” : 
“Well,” said the A. L. representative, “you’ve got good looking 
corn, and good looking oats, and I can see a barn full of hay from 
here, and the second cutting louks as if it would be good.” 
It was evident from the twinkle in Mr. Broeckling’s eyes that he 





Many Fields Will Be Improved to This Standard with Adequate 
Fencing This Fall 


was primed for a pleasant battle of words or had gone on the 
defensive for some reason yet to be determined. 

“Besides,” continued the A. L. man, “what do you care about 
blackberries and apples. The whole darn crop at best wouldn’t buy 
fifty feet of this fine fence I am leaning on.” 

“Oh, so that’s it,’ roared Mr. Broeckling with a ferocity belied 
by the ever-present twinkle in his eyes. “You want to sell me some 
fence. Well, you have looked things over here, and now you know 
all about it. Do you know your own business? How much will 
200 rods of new fence cost? You don’t know? Well, go on. Get 
out. I can’t waste time trying to buy fence from a fellow who 
doesn’t know what it costs.” 

Followed five minutes of shouting at the maximum capacity of 
two pairs of lungs, after which Mr. Broeckling and the A. L. man, 
in perfect understanding, and having enjoyed themselves tremen- 
dously, repaired to a shady spot for a quiet discussion. 


Got the Crops—Prosperity Depends on Prices 


“Corn must have rain in another week,” said Broeckling. “It 
is all right up to now, but it won’t go much farther without rain. 
Oats are short, but good. Fifty bushels to the acre is the least we 
will get. Clover was fine. That’s what you saw in the barn. There 
is another barn full. I got two loads an acre. Potatoes need rain, 
too. I think we'll get rain in time to save everything. We always 
do. The crops are all right. If we make money depends on the 
prices we can get. After that, depends on who we get for a Presi- 
dent. Me? I like Landon. I like his face, and I like his name. 
President Landon! That sounds good, eh?” , 

No part of the A. L. man’s assignment being to sound political 
sentiment, and being satisfied from what Broeckling and other farm- 
ers had said. that lowa, except possibly in the southwest portion, 
was in no danger from crop losses and that farm improvements 
would continue apace this fall, the course was set for Minnesota. 
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Ober Broeckling Farm 
No. Buena Vista, lowa 


At Vincent Thomm 
Farm, Monroe, Wis. 


In Minnesota, the remarks of Carl Roble, Route No. 1, Caledonia, 
are typical and express the outlook of the farmers there. With 
120 acres under cultivation, Roble remarked that all his crops were 
doing very well. Three loads of hay and 35 bushels of barley, 
each per acre, have already been yielded, and oats are expected to 
run near 45 bushels. With two slow, penetrating showers recently, 
pastures are in good shape, and the corn is doing very well. 


Neglected Fences in Hard Times—Now Buying Wire 


“Prices look better than they have been,” said Roble, “and I 
feel pretty good about everything. I'll do quite a lot of work 
around here this fall. I made a mistake a couple years ago, when 
things were bad. My fences started to go to pieces, and I decided 
to patch them with boards that I cut from my timber stand, but 
the cattle knocked the boards down, and got into the corn and oats, 
so I began to buy wire fence again last fall. Last spring I fixed 
up part of the front and one field. I'll finish the front, get one or 
two sides, and fence another field or maybe two this fall. You 
can’t beat good wire fence. It’s the cheapest in the long run, espe- 
cially here where most of us keep quite a herd of cattle. Which 
way did you come from? South? Well, it’s raining north, and if 
I know anything about it, we will get a shower here before night.” 


General Rainfall During Trip Benefits Pastures 


There was fairly general rainfall throughout the entire belt that 
night. Later, in the neighborhood of Verona, Wis., John Marti, 
who farms 200 acres and milks 35 head of cows, stated that the 
rain that had fallen was particularly beneficial to the pastures, where 
feeding had been light for several weeks. The direct result was 
that milk yields were low. 

“Early potatoes,” remarked Marti, who was busy making repairs 
on a wagon, “were no good. The late ones are all right, though, 
and with the rain we have had this week, they'll probably come 
through pretty good. I guess oats all over are short, with good 
heads, and that’s the way with ours. A few days ago one of our 
neighbors threshed straight from the binder without shocking the 
bundles for drying. The corn looks good now, and with a little 





Oat Field Typical of Hundreds in the Upper Corn Belt States 
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more rain it should turn out very well.” _ 

Just outside of Monroe, Wis., is the 135-acre farm of Vincent 
Thomm. Thomm’s views are typical of those held throughout most 
of the cheese producing country of the State. 


Fixing Up Place with Boih Light and Henvy Fencing 


“We are not troubled any by a lack of rain. In fact, July has 
been more than ordinarily wet. We needed it, of course, because 
June was dry. Things look very good for this year provided feed 
prices don’t get too high. The price of cheese, for instance, has 


advanced one cent a pound on Grade A. I run about seven pounds . 


of cheese out of 100 pounds of milk, which means that with my 
herd of 24 Swiss cattle, the incgme from cheese has increased 
about 35 or 40 cents a day. Feed, however, has gone up so much 
highher that the net result is that when we have to buy feed we 
will take a licking on cheese. Yes, my pasture is pretty brown, 
but it hasn’t bothered me so far, because I had enough silage left 
from last year to take care of things. It was kind of funny about 
that corn. The crop was good, and then I got a break. I had 
seven acres of hay which was too poor to cut, so I plowed it under, 
and early in July, planted corn. Ordinarily, that was way too late, 
but I had a hunch and played it. I guess I looked foolish, but do 
you know that on that seven acres I got some of the best looking 
corn I ever grew? Yes, Sir, you have to do a lot of gambling on 
a farm. You sit down and plan things, and then just as like as 
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that is all you do, the County Farm, the open part or the part with 
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the bars at the windows, is apt to be your finish. You've got to 
change the plan when it doesn’t work out, and if you have a hunch, 
stick with it and play it. Yes, this fence is new. It’s light woven 
wire. I got it this spring when I decided to change the chicken 
yards around. I’ve got about 1600 feet of new heavy wire fence 
down there in the hollow. Took on hogs this year, and set up a 
good hog-tight pasture for them. I'll have to get more fence wire 
this fall for the front. Corn is more than average fair, and oats 
and barley will thresh 35 or 40 bushels to the acre.” 


Farmers of Ability Expect to Earn Surplus This Season 


Corn Belt farmers are optimistic, and with good reason. Crops, 
barring sharp declines in market prices, will net surplus earnings. 
The season is not one of fair sailing. It has required meticulous 
cultivation to make use of every drop of subsurface moisture. It 
has required a shifting of programs in mid-season, and careful plan- 
ning. It must be remembered, though, that the average Corn Belt 
farmer of the type interviewed, is the man, or the son or grandson 
of the man, who hewed these farms out of wilderness and weeded 
prairie with few if any assets other than courage and an ability to 
think. These attributes have not forsaken him, and if the 1936 
season has been difficult, and if it has called for sharper planning 
and harder work, these have been brought to bear on the problem 
with the result that crops are good. The farmer himself says so, 


not something goes wrong. 


Well, you can’t weep about it. If 


and none knows better. 


Temporary Silos Offer Profitable Field 


With the season for filling silos rapidly 
approaching, an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative drove into Indiana, and 
stopped at the Smith-Nuppnau Co. yard 
under the management of H. G. Spencer 
at Kouts, a small town ten miles south 
of Valparaiso. For the past two years 
Mr. Spencer has been selling a large 
amount of material for the construction 
of temporary silos. In 1934 the heavy 
corn crop in the neighborhood proved to 
be too much for storage in permanent 
silos, and few farmers cared to construct 
additional permanent containers for ensil- 
age. The market was wide open for 
something that could be constructed with 
a minimum amount of time and expense, 
and Mr. Spencer contacted The Sisal- 
kraft Co., which had worked out on an 
instruction sheet detailed directions for 
temporary silos lined with its product. 
With the direction sheets in hand, Mr. 
Spencer suggested the plan to two or 
three of the most enterprising farmers 
in the neighborhood. They were easily 
convinced that the solution of their prob- 
lem was at hand. After the first two 
were sold, Mr. Spencer’s main problem 
was getting enough material to sup- 
ply the demand. 

There was nothing to selling them, said Mr. 
Spencer, We had to draw heavily on our Val- 
paraiso yard for materials after the first two 
or three days. The construction is very simple, 
with the specific directions that are furnished, 
and the cost per season is so small that it is 
negligible. Cribbing, even with fairly rough 
handling, will last three years, and the Sisal- 
kraft lining is good for at least two or three 
seasons; or at the end of each season it may 
be put to some permanent use in the house or 
farm buildings. If you figure that it lasts two 
seasons, the total cost, cribbing and all, of a 
temporary silo twelve feet in diameter and six- 
teen feet high is only about twelve dollars per 
year. If you put this cost against the cost of 
an additional permanent silo which would be 
empty most of the winter or against the cost 
of the silage which would otherwise be lost, 


the expense is practically nothing. The chances 
are that with reasonably careful handling ma- 
terial would last longer than the time on which 
I based my calculations, and the cost would 
be correspondingly smaller. Two rolls of crib- 
bing 75 feet long, each cut in two strips 37% 
feet long is enough to provide a silo with a 
12'%4-foot diameter, sixteen feet high, or four 





Here is one of the many Sisalkraft temporary 
silos that are proving a boon to farmers by con- 
serving their corn crop for ensilage 


rolls of 50-foot cribbing will provide a silo six- 
teen feet in diameter and sixteen feet high. 

Asked if either of his two original cus- 
tomers were located nearby, Mr. Spencer 
stated that the nearest (Philip Shutske, 
of Shutske Brothers, who farm about 700 
acres and milk a herd of fifty cows) was 
located about two miles out of town. Mr. 
Shutske was found busily engaged on the 
rehabilitation of some machinery, but 
very affably paused to have a smoke and 
talk silos for a while. 

I guess we were the first ones that Harry 
Spencer talked to about the Sisalkraft silo, 
said Mr. Shutske. If we are convinced that 
a new idea is worth a try we never pass it up. 
The only way you get the advantages of new 


things is to try them if they seem reasonable. 
It looked good to us, and we bought material 


for one of them. They are the simplest things 
in the world to put up. All you have to do 
is follow the instructions, and you can’t go 
wrong. We didn’t have a bit of trouble. We 
made only one change in the directions. They 
call for one or two bands of wire around the 
outside to take up the stress from the load and 
prevent expansion, Instead of using one or 
two we used three, one in the middle, and the 
other two about three or four inches from the 
top and bottom. We used number 9 galvanized 
wire. Maybe we didn’t need three, but a few 
more feet of wire isn’t worth quibbling about, 
and we knew we were safe then. We put the 
wire on a little loose so the cribbing wire 
would take part of the expansion load. It stood 
up just as straight as that twelve footer next 
to the barn. 

Loss? We have never lost a forkful in 
two years, or you might say three, since we 
refilled the temporary silo last year. As a 
matter of fact we usually suffer a little loss 
from spoilage in the permanent silo. As soon 
as the first course of the temporary is up we 
spread wet straw on the ground, and fill on top 
of it. When we get down low we mix the 
straw and silage and feed it. Last year we 
fed the best silage we have had in years: out 
of our temporary. Yes, we will use it again 
this season. That will make three years and 
at least four, and possibly five fills with the 
same cribbing and paper. As far as I can see 
the material is just as good as when bought. 

Our use of the temporary ‘silo hasn’t much 
to do with the kind of corn crop we get this 
year, replied Mr. Shutske to a question regard- 
ing the effect of the prolonged dry spell on 
the corn crop. It is certainly true that if we 
don’t get rain in another week, we will lose 
on the corn this year, but our pasture is already 
burned up, so that is out, and the price of hay is 
going to be out of sight. We'll have to cut 
all the corn we can get our hands on for feed. 
The temporary silo will be very much in de- 
mand this year here and on every other farm 
in this part of the country. We like it, and 
wouldn’t be without it, and most of our neigh- 
bors feel the same way. No, we don’t cover 
it. We are usually through feeding out of it 
by early December, and for the rest of the win- 
ter we draw out of the permanent. 


Mr. Shutske and his three brothers 
operate the 700-acre farm, which is cut 
into four parts, each with its own house, 
barns and other out-buildings. 
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Southern Pine Texas Centennial Home 


DatLas, Tex, July 27.—The 
all-pine exhibit home built by the 
Southern Pine Association for the 
Texas Centennial Exposition here 
has been drawing an average of 
2,000 persons daily from all parts 
of the country, thus spreading the 
gospel of good wood construction. 
Numerous experts in home de- 
sign, as well as home owners and 
prospective owners, have pro- 
nounced it one of the most mod- 
ern, attractive, liveable and serv- 
iceable small homes they have 
seen. The exhibit house is serv- 
ing as a veritable school of in- 
struction in present-day home 
building of the moderately priced 
class. Goodwin & Tatum, the 
architects, designed this home 
with the idea that it can be built 
anywhere in the country for from 
$4,500 to $5,000. 

Judging from the comments of 
building experts and others who 
have inspected the 5-room house, 
the following outstanding features 
appeal strongly to all visitors: 

It is “dry-built,” meaning that 
no plaster is used on walls or 
ceilings, all of which are covered 
with wood, adding to its attrac- 
tivensss, strength and insulation 
value. 

It is built throughout of offi- 
cially grade-marked southern pine 
lumber, guaranteeing the correct 
grade and quality and proper 
moisture content of the lumber 
of which it is constructed. 

It is smart in appearance and 
has long, wide corner windows 
giving an abundance of sunlight 
and excellent cross ventilation, 
affording more wall space than 
older styles of windows, and their 
location also permitting a more 
effective arrangement of furnish- 
ings. 

The floor plan and interior ar- 
rangement provide comfort and 
convenience in each room and 
closet, with no space wasted. 
Front and rear entrances give 
access to the living quarters, and 
the kitchen has its own service 
doorway. The garage is built 
under the same roof as part of 
the house. 

It is constructed in accordance 
with the famous “15 cardinal 
points of correct frame construc- 
tion,” insuring maximum protec- 
tion against violent storms and 
the utmost in stability and dura- 
bility. It is also protected against 
termites, 

The roof is covered with 
cypress shingles, and the finished 
floors in all rooms except kitchen 
and bath are of edge-grain south- 
ern pine. 

The interior finish is at once 
unique and attractive. The front 
entry is finished in knotty pine 
boards, laid horizontally with 
moulded joints. In the living room 
this horizontal arrangement of the 
wide boards gives an impression 
of spaciousness, and the warm 
color and beautiful grain of the 
wood are brought out effectively 
in the natural bright southern 
pine finish. 

An innovation in wall decora- 
tion for small homes is found in 
the master bedroom with vertical 


boards, alternating 7-in. and 1114 
in., coming together in a simple 
decorative moulded joint. Spa- 
cious corner windows add charm 
to this room and at the same 
time furnish plenty of sunlight 
and air. Walls of the second 
bedroom are also of wide boards, 
but covered with wallpaper. Here 
the “dry-built” feature serves as 
a protection against plaster crack- 
ing and attendant defacement and 


injury to wallpaper. A distinc- 
tive feature of this room is the 
louvre on each side of the door 
to the hall, affording perfect cross 
ventilation. 

The kitchen has all of the lat- 
est built-in cupboards and cab- 
inets the housewife so delights 
in, and its “dry-built” construction 
protects wall and ceiling from 
detrimental effects of heat, steam 
and humidity. No falling plaster 


and no need of frequent painting, 
with these walls of bright, clean- 
looking southern pine, with damp- 
proof varnished surface. The bath- 
room walls of laminated pine are 
also finished in a mirror-smooth 
surface, both moisture-proof and 
sanitary. 

Architect’s blueprint plans of 
the Texas Centennial Home are 
furnished by the Southern Pine 
Association for $3 a set. 
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At top is shown the 5-room, “dry-built" Texas Centennial Home erected by the Southern Pine 
Association at the Dallas exposition. 2—Living room and dining alcove. 3—Looking down 
the hall toward bedrooms. 4—Second bedroom. 5—Master bedroom. Insert shows floor plan 
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Those who claim to know the habits 
and the police record of Ol’ Man Business 
Cycle and his relatives, tell us that de- 
pression and recovery “both start at the 
Atlantic Seaboard and travel westward. 
They follow the old trails of the pioneers ; 
and, like the early settlers, they sometimes 
make long journeys, passing by certain 
areas for the time. But the general move- 
ment follows the course of empire. 

The Realm is, at this writing, sojourn- 
ing in fabulous California; where the 
sound of hammer and saw is heard in the 
land. Of course these Californians are 
not reticent people. They don’t hide their 
light under a bushel. Far be it from us 
to pull any of the old wheezes about the 
climate; or at least not more than one. 
But we've been in certain interior valleys 
when it must have been 120 in the shade, 
if there’d been any shade, with lambent 
flames playing over our parboiled ears; 
and doggoned if the natives didn’t get 
lyrical about their summer-resort weather ! 
That phrase has taken on a new mean- 
ing for us. Oh, sure, we’ve seen plenty 
of snowcapped peaks and felt the cool and 
scented breezes of the Pacific, to say noth- 
ing of fogs that would make a polar bear 
crowd up to a volcano. You don’t have 
to go far in California to find any climate 
you may prefer. 

But this new-construction business 
would make a good story anywhere. It’s 
well supported by statistics. Following 
are a few facts picked from newspapers. 

Early in 1935, Los Angeles County 
formed a committee of one-hundred to 
co-operate with and help popularize the 
FHA. The committee set as its goal the 
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Display studio home, 
of special construc- 
tion, being built by 
; Klicka Lumber Co., 
an San Diego 
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stimulation of $100,000,000 worth of 
building permits in the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area. Fifteen months later, ac- 
cording to news reports, the committee 
dissolved itself after having more than 
reached its objective. During the first 
five months of this year, permits in the 
city ran more than fifty percent above the 
similar period of 1935. A tabulation of 
seventy or eighty cities in southern Cali- 
fornia shows that all but a very few are 
well out in front of their records of last 





California yards 

handle their stock 
by low-cost mechan- 
ical means. Here 
is a crane for plac- 
ing loads on trucks 
used by San Diego 
Lumber Co., and it 
also uses Ross car- 

riers 





year ; many showed phenomenal gains. 

Since no one mentions southern Califor- 
nia without thinking of the movies, we 
should add tkat the film companies have 
started or soon will start new studio units 
estimated to cost $12,000,000. This, of 
course, is an index of general prosperity ; 
for movie income originates in the picture 
palaces of the entire country. 

San Francisco is nearly 50 percent 
ahead of the corresponding months of last 
year. That city has some spectacular 
building projects that don’t appear in these 
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figures, and that have no direct effect 
upon our industry. This is the construc- 
tion of tremendous bridges ; one across the 
Golden Gate, and one to Oakland via the 
island on which, we understand, the city 
plans to hold an international exposition 
in a couple or three years. 


YARD FACILITIES ARE 
AMPLE FOR VOLUME 


You don’t have to look merely in the 
big cities to find building climbing rapidly. 
Out of many points visited so far we 
haven’t heard a current depression story. 
Some towns of course, are pe of others; 


but everywhere we've been told of house 
shortages and volume building. 
However, let’s not prove too much with 





these figures and statements. It would 
be unfair to the State and to the industry 
to start a new string of wagon trains to 
the Pacific, filled with hopeful would-be 
retail lumbermen and subdivision promo- 
ters. This new building will no doubt in 
time do much to smooth out the marks 
of the depression. But it hasn’t gone on 
long enough to do it as yet. The State 
still has a difficult relief problem, and cer- 
tainly there are enough established lumber 
yards to absorb twice the current building 
load. As usual, we hear stories here and 
there of a carpenter shortage ; but carpen- 
ter wages vary widely from place to place. 
Strangely enough, some of the places with 
the biggest swell in building are paying 
the lowest mechanics’ wages. No, we 
don’t know why this is: true. 


SAN DIEGO HAS 
LOVELY EXPOSITION 


Well, to make a beginning, let’s start 
at San Diego; the city with the big harbor 
where much of the Pacific fleet finds a 
home and where the Exposition is in prog- 





The San Diego Lumber Co., of San Diego, 
has a big and handsome plant, this being 
its office 
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ress. For San Diego, 1935 was a big 
building year, due in part to the Exposi- 
tion and its collateral lines. But, even so, 
the record this year is ahead of ’35. The 
Realm spent a couple of hours at the big 
show, located in famous Balboa Park; cer- 
tainly one of the loveliest Exposition 
grounds we’ve ever seen. The flowers, 
the landscaping and the buildings are be- 
yond praise. 


ANOTHER KIND OF 
INTERIOR WALL 


The exhibit that especially caught our 
attention was the studio bungalow built 
by the Klicka Lumber Co. in the Federal 
Housing Building. This house is of a 
special, low-cost design which the com- 
pany is featuring and which can be built 
according to a variety of plans. The 
most notable feature, perhaps, is the in- 
terior partitions. These are of knotty-pine 
boards, kiln dried and put together with 
tongue and groove moldings. So these 
partitions are just an inch thick. As we 
understand it, if these interior walls must 
carry a structural load, the moldings be- 
tween the boards are more than an inch 
thick; giving the necessary strength and 
creating a paneled effect. We understand 
also that the Klicka company has applied 
for a patent on this construction. The 
houses are designed not only for low 
cost but likewise to contain careful archi- 
tectural features; something on which 
many low-cost houses fail. In these later 
days many people who have no large sums 
to spend on houses, do have rather exact- 
ing ideas about design, modern conveni- 
ences and comfort. 

The Klicka company is remodeling the 
yard, to make additional space for dis- 
plays. At the time of our visit it was 
building one of these studio houses next 
the office as a display; a house, we were 
told, that could be built for less than 
$1,600, exclusive of the lot. Mr. Klicka 
told us he had already sold some sixty of 
these houses, ranging in price from per- 
haps $1,500 to $2,100. But the designs 
are not cut and dried, and larger dwell- 
ings can be constructed according to the 
same general principles. The company 
makes use of FHA terms. 

Harry C. McGahey, of the San Diego 
Lumber Co., mentioned the fact that San 
Diego has long had an excellent local or- 





The finish-lumber shed of the Whiting- 
Mead Co., San Diego. At the time of 
the Realm's visit, the big store was being 
remodeled and re-arranged 
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Visiting the Golden West 


A Upsurge of Building -- A City Where 
Organization Has Done Much to Steady 
the Sales of Building Material 





The Whiting-Mead 
Co., of San Diego, 
at its big plant uses 
many hand trucks 





ganization among its retail lumbermen. 
This is known as the Lumbermen’s Serv- 
ice Bureau and is in charge of Orrie W. 
Hamilton ; a very good executive. A good 
local organization needs more than a high- 
grade secretary and a sound paper set-up ; 
though it will not work without these 
things. It needs experience and under- 
standing on the part of the dealers; an 
understanding that an organization can 
not and should not try to do more than 
to maintain lawful standards that are of 
benefit to every part of the business, in- 
cluding the buying public. It takes time 
to develop this experience, and this is what 
the San Diego dealers have done. The 
NRA, so Mr. McGahey told us, had not 
been much needed locally ; for the dealers 
were already observing its essential fea- 
tures. In his opinion it helped mills more 
than it helped retail yards. 

“T don’t quite know why some people 
think more basic public controls, such as 
of credits, are needed,” Mr. McGahey 
said. “It’s easy, in this city at least, to 
get loans to build. There’s more to this 
matter of credit than the ability to get 
money by signing a note. Real credit, if 
you know what I mean, isn’t created that 
way. It’s earned; by long experience and 
through an understanding of its value. 
When the banks closed here during the 
banking holiday (and they didn’t stay 
closed long), a lot of people discovered the 
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value of good credit with sound concerns. 
People who had bought of cash concerns 
found they had no credit established. 
Naturally those who had abused their 
credit could get no more. There’s a kind 
of credit, too, of a different kind, of course, 
which a dealer earns from his customers ; 
confidence in his word and in his service. 
It might not have been a bad thing if the 
banks had stayed closed here long enough 
so that all of us could really have learned 
something about the value and nature of 
credit.” 

This is a big and handsome concern; 
handling lumber, as many big yards out 
here do, with Ross carriers in unit loads. 


A YARD THAT OPERATES 
A VAST STORE 


The Whiting-Mead Co. is another great 
organization which, at the time of our 
visit, was in the midst of remodeling and 
rearranging its big store. This store han- 
dles 33,000 items at wholesale and retail ; 
which is a lot of items. The plan is so to 
arrange the displays on the big sales floor 
that customers upon entering will pass 
through aisles where less expensive and 
more commonly used goods are shown. 
If they want more expensive goods, they'll 
hunt them up in the rear ; but these expen- 
sive articles are not sold on sight, as less 
costly goods frequently are. J. E. Buma, 
the store manager, explained this layout ; 
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something into which much sales engi- 
neering has gone. G. M. Miner, the man- 
ager, whom we saw for a few minutes, 
stated that sales are moving well. This 
big company has, among other depart- 
ments, a “salvage yard” where such items 
as used plumbing fixtures are handled. 
These things move promptly. This plant, 
including warehouses and lumber storage 
yards, is scattered over several blocks. 


CALIFORNIA PERMITS FIXING 
REASONABLE PRICES ; 


At the Western Lumber Co., located on 
the waterfront, the Realm met Jerry Sulli- 
van, Jr., and E. B. Culnan. Mr. Sullivan 
tells us that, beginning in the days of his 
father, the company has been a subscriber 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for more 
than forty years. This yard handles much 
cargo lumber that is unloaded in units that 
are placed on “set-ups” ; a combination of 
trestles which allows a truck to back 
under. Once piled, the units are not torn 
down until delivered. 


Mr. Sullivan tells us something we 
didn’t know or had forgotten; that Cali- 
fornia law allows price fixing on a reason- 
able level, where sales are within the 
State. These prices are always subject to 
official investigation. The grand jury has 
made many of these investigations and has 
always approved the price levels. 

“Our organization,’ Mr. Sullivan said, 
“is as quick to lower as to raise prices. 
Prices never should be high enough to 
keep an inefficient dealer in business. But, 
if prices are established, they lead dealers 
and the public to think of other things ; 
sound service, merchandising efficiency 
and the like. Under this law, the San 
Diego dealers have worked out many mat- 
ters of sound policy, important to all con- 
cerned; something the whole industry 
must do sooner or later. If this were done 
on a nationwide basis, we’d hear less about 
Government in business. The public turns 
to the idea of coercive Government con- 





Behind this beautiful front, the Dixie Lum- 
ber Co., of San Diego, has a fine sales 
display of its wide line of merchandise 
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This is the picturesque front of the Peter- 

son Lumber & Finance Co., of San Diego. 

The company has : big yard and working 
. orce 


trol only when it thinks business isn’t 
being fair and isn’t doing its real job. 


INVESTMENT DETERMINES 
BUYER'S CLASSIFICATION 


“One thing we’ve had some trouble de- 
ciding, just as other sections have, is a 
proper definition of a lumber yard. We 
have a tentative definition to the effect 
that a lumber yard must have an invest- 
ment seven times as large as its average 
monthly sales. Maybe that isn’t right for 
every place, but you understand why such 
a definition is needed. No contractor here 
gets a special discount for building a large 
group of houses. He does get an extra 
discount for a very large job all under 
one roof; but that discount is open to 
everybody.” 

The chief of the Dixie Lumber Co. was 
away. L. R. Allen tells us that, if San 
Diego never has a typical western boom, 
it never goes deeply into depressions. This 
concern has a splendid sales display ; han- 
dling a wide variety of goods, ‘including 
builders’ hardware and masons’ materials. 


UNSOUND BUILDING FINANCE 
PREVENTED BY ORDINANCE 


O. A. McCormick, of McCormick Bros. 
Lumber Co., says one reason the booms 
never get out of hand is the operation of 
ordinances which compel subdividers to 
put real money into their projects. There 
isn’t a chance to make capital out of hopes 
and speed in turnover; and, when a pro- 
moter must risk his own money, he thinks 
twice or even three times before he starts 
an unsound project. Mr.° McCormick 
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doesn’t like the idea of the Government 
doing business in a private field, but he 
is quite willing to see the Government 
undertake such reasonable regulation of 
private business. 


CALIFORNIANS WHO CAME 
FROM THE MIDDLE WEST 


Frank R. Meyer, of the Hillcrest Lum- 
ber Co., says that local banks have become 
interested in real estate loans, and are 
making these loans available. It is prov- 
ing to be a sound field, due to the real 
need for additional housing. One local 
bank has a man out soliciting Title II 
loans. In this office we met A. L. Clen- 
denon, who tells us he was born near our 
home town. It’s always a thrill to meet 
an unknown neighbor in a distant State. 

R. S. Walton, of the Century Lumber 
Co., got his initiation into the lumber 
business with R. B. White, somewhere in 
Ohio ; Newark, as we remember it ; knows 
F. M. Torrence, the Ohio secretary, Al. 
Hager, former president of the National, 
and many other mid-eastern highlights. 
Mr. Walton can’t get excited about Gov- 
ernment business with its red tape and 
low prices; but he can pull a frown over 
low-priced lumber that is trucked in. Big 
dealers in a certain neighboring city don't 
do this; but the stuff manages to trickle 
in a bit. 

Carl W. Switters, of the Ace Lumber 
Co., confesses to having come from Chi- 
cago, but thinks he’s away from the big 
town for good, if you know what we mean. 
This is a suburban yard, handling mostly 
house construction. He tells us he got 
into business here “when there was no 
business” ; but adds that during the depth 
of the depression few local dealers were 
much distressed. The city has a reputa- 
tion for sailing on an even business keel. 

We were unlucky in finding the man- 
ager of the Peterson Lumber & Finance 
Co. away. The picture will give you an 
idea of the picturesque appearance of the 
office. It’s a handsome place; big yard, 
big working force. 





End storage of lumber is popular in the 
West. Here is a view of — racks— 
at Dixie Lumber Co.'s yar 
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Cypress Interior Attracts 
Interest at Exposition 


Clearheart Face Paneling in Natural Finish, Pre- 
sents Fine Grain and Uniform Color; Crotch 
Cypress Makes Charming Fireplace Panel 


CLEVELAND, OH10, July 27.—The all-wood house at the Great 
Lakes Exposition is proving to be one of the most popular ex- 
hibits of the exposition, and is daily visited by thousands. A 


This "close-up" view of the cypress paneling around one of 
the windows in the "All-Wood" House shows how the grain 
of this wood can be used to produce artistic effects 


feature of particular interest is the living room, in which, follow- 
ing the modern style, the fireplace end of the room is panelled 
with wood, while the other three walls and the ceiling are of 
plaster and wall paper. 

Accompanying views show the attractive and effective way in 
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The beautiful panel over the fireplace of the “All-Wood" 
House at Cleveland is crotch cypress 


which tidewater red cypress was used in the fireplace end of the 
room. The panel over the fireplace is crotch cypress, which, in 
the opinion of many, gives one of the most beautiful effects to 
be gained with any wood. 

All of this woodwork, which was supplied by the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, was in A-grade finish, 
which calls for one clearheart face, so that this woodwork pre- 
sents the uniform color of the heartwood. The wood is finished 
natural by the use of Minwax. This is a splendid demonstration 
of the beauty and utility of red cypress for interior finish. 


The fireplace end of the living room in the “All-Wood” 
House at the Great Lakes Exposition owes its charm 
to tidewater red cypress _ 


Western Pine Offers "Camera 
Views" to Consumers 


San Francisco, Cautr., July 25.—In its first 
major promotional effort in several years, the 
Western Pine Association, Portland, Ore., 
launched a national magazine advertising drive 
in July, directed to home builders, woodwork- 
ers, dealers and others, featuring “Western 
Pines—Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Sugar Pine.” 

The advertising is to run in four types of 
magazine—those of general circulation, con- 
sumer publications with a specific appeal to 
home-builders, specialized magazines for ama- 


teur home craftsmen, and trade publications for 
contractors and dealers. The first two groups 
include such publications as the Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, American Magazine, Sun- 
set, House & Garden, American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens, and Christian Herald. 

The advertising schedules run through the 
year and it is expected that the campaign will 
be continued into 1937. 

Copy for the general and consumer publica- 
tions features half-tone reproductions of attrac- 
tive California pine finished interiors in the 
homes of the elite and movie stars. Knotty 
pine paneling is given especial emphasis. The 
reader is offered a beautifully illustrated free 
booklet, “Western Pine Camera Views.” 


Lumber, Shingle Mills Being 
Built at University 


Tacoma, Wasu., July 25.—Because of in- 
creased enrollment in forestry courses at the 
University of Washington, extensive improve- 
ments are being made in the housing facilities 
at the Pack Forest experimental station, ad- 
jacent to Mount Rainier National Park, near 
here. . It is at this station that the University 
of Washington forestry students obtain their 
field work. The improvements include a saw- 
mill and a shingle mill. Eleven new buildings 
are to be erected. They will be built from tim- 
ber cut down and sawed on the grounds. 
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Looking Ahead to Fall Business--Some Tested Plans 


Aimed at a farm market with an 
annual value of approximately $350,- 
000,000, lumber dealers in various of 
the smaller cities of Wisconsin are 
engaging in co-operative Harvest 
Festival campaigns to attract rural 
trade in late October and early No- 
vember. Last year various of these 
events helped to boost business sub- 
stantially for many of the participat- 
ing lumber dealers. 

As an example of how these cam- 
paigns were handled last year: More 
than 100 Whitewater (Wis.) mer- 


chants, including Doyon-Rayne Lum- 
ber Co., and the Whitewater Lumber 
Co., staged a Harvest Festival on Nov. 
15 and 16 which included a free movie 
Saturday afternoon and evening for 
the children, and ten prizes to farm 
wives who canned the best goods that 
year. In addition, the various firms 
presented merchandise prizes. 


HELD ESSAY CONTEST 


Merrill’s 1935 Harvest Festival got 
under way in mid-October with an 
essay contest, the subject of which was 





eyes open for anything unusual 
and specially worthwhile along 
those lines. Recently one of our 
staff had a nice visit with the 
Ideal Lumber Co. folks at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; headquarters 
for that well-known lumber and 
building material company, 
which operates a number of 
retail yards in Iowa. It considers 
wire screen one of its best supple- 
mentary lines, and at the Oska- 
loosa yard uses a very practical 
rack of its own devising, for dis- 
playing such material. This rack 
is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The “inquiring re- 
porter” failed to ascertain 
whether the device is used at all 
the company’s yards, but it is fair 
to assume that it may be, as it 
gives satisfaction at headquarters 
yard. The rack, as will be noted, 
is fitted with shelves, or supports, 
holding nine rolls of wire screen, 
of varying sizes. It is mounted 
on casters, so can easily be moved 
from one location to another. 


] 7 Joe D, Lillies, 
One of the things that retailer readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
most interested in at this season of the year is handy methods of displaying, 


storing, measuring and cutting wire screen for windows and doors. 
sequently, the paper’s editorial and news traveling representatives keep their 





Con- 





When the accompanying. picture 





was snapped the rack was at the side of the entrance to the driveway of the 
main shed. As just now is “high tide” in consumer demand for wire screen, 
the display is particularly timely, and undoubtedly: many sales are made 
because customers, seeing it, are reminded of their needs in this line. 








to tell, in 100 words, what could be 
purchased for $200. Cash prizes of 
$5, $3 and $2 were awarded the win- 
ners. The Festival, with more than 
100 merchants participating, was 
climaxed by the distribution of $1,250 
in cash -prizes the night before 
Thanksgiving. Patrons making pur- 
chases at co-operating stores, or pay- 
ments on accounts, were presented 
with Harvest Festival tickets making 
them eligible to more than 100 cash 
awards, the first of which was $200. 
Newspaper advertising was used 
consistently during the trade expan- 
sion sale, which was climaxed with an 
outdoor program at which the prizes 
were awarded. Lumber firms partici- 
pating included the Barker Lumber & 
Fuel Co., and the Merrill Lumber & 
Supply Co., the cost to each being 
small in comparison with the benefits 
derived from the co-operative drive. 


SERVED FREE LUNCH 


In Shawano on Oct. 23 last a free 
lunch was served visiting farmers 
from noon until 2 o’clock, during 
which all stores were closed and the 
clerks and merchants assisted with the 
serving. Music was furnished during 
the luncheon period and a street pa- 
rade was held at 10 a. m. for the farm- 
ers, various prizes being contributed 
by the merchants. 

In the afternoon a variety of games 
was offered, with prizes, and free 
dancing in the evening. The Satur- 
day preceding the Festival, 200 license 
numbers were selected at random from 
cars parked on Shawano streets. These 
numbers were displayed by the va- 
rious merchants on the day of the fes- 
tival, and motorists identifying them- 
selves were eligible to receive a prize 
from the merchant. 


STREET PARADE HELD 


A Fall Festival staged by Tomah 
merchants on Oct. 12 included a pa- 
rade in the morning with prizes total- 
ing $67.50 for outstanding floats; and 
a music festival contest in the evening 
with $100 in cash prizes, contributed 
by the co-operating merchants. The 
festivals are staged on Saturdays and 
attract thousands of buyers from the 
surrounding rural area. 

When divided among a hundred or 
more merchants, as is usually the case, 
the cost of such a sales promotion plan 
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to the individual lumber dealer is 
small, and the campaign surely results 
in increased business for the merchant, 
inasmuch as it is timed to attract the 
farmers when, because of crop sales, their 
finances are at the best. 


Has New Store Building 


What do you like best about your new 
office and store building ? was asked F. M. 
Phillips, secretary-manager Hoskins 
(Neb.) Lumber Co., by the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. 

“Well,” he replied, “we like the nice 
color effect given the interior by use of 
Celotex planks, 6, 8 and 10 inches wide, 
with every third plank of a dark color; 
also the wainscoting, made with Celotex 





Showing the Front of New Building of 
Hoskins Lumber Co. 


Studio Board, with a band molding three 
inches wide along the top.” 

This new building is of plain design but 
very attractive with its all-white painted 
exterior. 





All-Night Illumination Proves 
Good Advertising 


Keeping the entire lumber yard as 
bright as day all during the night is a 
good idea, in the opinion of J. M. Hig- 
man, Reliable Lumber (Inc.), Rosemead, 
Calif. This is an especially effective ad 
for the yard located on a highway or a 
fairly busy street. To keep down electric 
light expenses the yard installed its own 
power plant and consequently the all- 
night illumination costs but little. Al- 
though it might seem foolish to burn cur- 
rent at three o’clock in the morning, Mr. 
Higman states that it is not, because of 
the fact that anyone passing at such an 
hour will always remember the yard 
when it comes time to buy lumber. 

“For example, we have several truck 
drivers who live in this area and who 
pass the yard at night.. It has become a 
regular landmark for them, and every 
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New home of 
the Mason Lum- 
ber Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. In 
the interior, a 
dozen different 
kinds of ceilings 
are shown; and 
the sidewalls 
also demon- 
strate various 
materials 
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time one of them wants anything that the 
yard carries they always head straight 
for this spot,” said he. “The same is 
true of anyone who has passed here more 
than twice in the early morning hours. 
Since there are always from a dozen to 
a hundred cars passing between midnight 
and morning we figure that we have im- 
pressed our yard upon that number of 
potential buyers every night. That off- 


sets the small expense of keeping all our 
lights burning.” 


Special Billing Machine Saves 


Time and Labor 


Members of the editorial staff of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are always on 
the lookout in their travels around the 
country for examples of efficient equip- 
ment in lumber offices. The hunt was 
fruitful recently when the Flint ( Mich.) 
Lumber Co. was visited. The long office 
of the firm occupies one side of the 
building, and is well lighted by the wide, 
deep windows which take up most of the 
wall space. Two National cash registers 
are used, one for charge sales and the 
second when goods are paid for on deliv- 
ery. Both Monroe and Burroughs add- 
ing machines are used in the concern’s 
daily business, as is a Cardex permanent 
card file. An interesting piece of equip- 
ment is a Remington billing machine, 
which is produced especially for lumber 
company offices. A picture was taken of 
its operator at work in this pleasantly 
appointed office. The special keyboard of 
the machine, which looks and operates 
quite like a regular 
typewriter, contains 
all of the various 
characters used in 
the lumber industry. 
Naturally, it requires 
a little time and prac- 
tice to learn to run 
the machine, but it is 
not difficult to use 
thereafter, the young 
operator said. Arthur 





The operator is shown 
using the special lum- 
ber office Gilling ma- 
chine which aids in 
the efficient operation 
of the Flint (Mich.) 
Lumber Co. 


Kleinpell, who is president of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and treasurer of the Flint Lumber Co., 
was out of the office the morning the call 
was made. 





Opens "Canning Season” on 
Over-Ripe Lines 


From the Daly Lumber Co. at New- 
ton, Iowa, comes a copy of a newspaper 
advertisement recently inserted in_ its 
local paper. At the top, opposite a small 
cut of a group of lemons, appears in bold- 
face type the caption, “Daly’s Sale of 
Lemons.” At the bottom, in type of the 
same size, are the words, “Daly Lumber 
Co.” Your immediate wonder, of course, 
is why the Daly or any other lumber 
company is in the fruit business. Won- 
derment is partially dissolved, however, 
by the words which follow the caption 
in somewhat smaller type—‘“‘Not fruit— 
but buyers’ mistakes and odds and ends.” 
Then you know that the Daly Lumber 
Co. is doing some clever advertising of a 
clever plan to sell a lot of “dead soldiers” 
in the yard, and convert them into alert 
infantrymen in someone’s home. 

“About every ninety dafs,” continues 
the ad, “we are going over our stock 
and offering you prices on overstocked 
items etc., which are “LEMONS” to us, 
but have lots of value to you. Did you 
ever hear of lemons in millwork? Well, 
here are some real buys.” There follows 


a list of items, including medicine cab- 
inets, ironing boards and kitchen cup- 
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boards, all at ridiculously low prices. 

Under the caption, “These are not 
lemons, but just right for house cleaning 
time,” are announced sale prices on 
kitchen step-stools and ladders. “Who 
ever heard of using lemons for parts of a 
brooder house?” is the phrase announc- 
ing, at four cents a foot, broken and odd 
colored insulation suitable for brooder 
houses; and two brooder house ventila- 
tors with pipe connections, together with 
an assortment of two-by-six No 1 fir, 
slightly used and in odd lengths. 

“Here are some real sour lemons that 
we have had for some time; very useful 
to anyone that needs them, but not much 
use to us.” The list that follows includes 
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two rug liners at $1.49 each; hammers, 
with cold chisel at one end and punch at 
the other, at eleven cents each; and 
curry-combs “a few that we acquired 
somewhere”—made from steel, with a 
web strap, also at eleven cents. 
According to J. H. Warburton, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, the ad 
cleaned out a number of dead lines. It 
was so successful that the same kind of 
“close-out” sale will be run periodically. 





Buitt-tn bookcases can be tucked away in 
numerous corners, but a convenient place for 
them in the small room is under the window. 
A window that has wide sills is particularly 
adaptable for this type of modernization. 
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Don't Be Pessimist, Says Ad 


“The pessimist will look at a fine flock 
of sheep and say: ‘I’ll bet the wool -on 
their backs is half cotton.’ ” 


This new and striking definition of a 
pessimist is quoted from a recent adver- 
tisement of the Evergreen Lumber & Coal 
Co., 2600 West 95th Street, Chicago, 
which makes the application as follows: 


“The pessimist waits awhile, and gets 
left behind. You want a home; why are 
you waiting? For prices to fall? Even 
if they should, you who build now will 
get the difference in value in real con- 
tentment, and in the satisfaction of know- 





How a Nice Recreation Room Was Made 


After determining where there is an ap- 
propriate place for a recreation room in 
cellar or basement, the next question is: 
What plan should be followed, and what 
would be the most suitable kind of mate- 
rial for the job? This has been answered 
most admirably in the home of Clarence 
J. O’Brien, East Newfield Way, Bala- 


tiful recreation rooms in that community, 
meriting the name of “Little Paradise” 
given to it by its owners. 

Both sidewalls and ceiling were lined 
with pecky cypress, the ceiling boards 
being tongued and grooved, with a 
slightly rounded joint. On the sidewalls 
both edges of the boards were worked to 





This attractive basement recreation room in home of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. O'Brien, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa., is the result of ingenious planning and skilled work of Shull Lumber Co. 


Cynwyd, Pa. (just outside of Philadel- 
phia). The room was planned, and the 
work done, by the Shull Lumber Co. of 
Bala-Cynwyd. 

For a number of years Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Brien had one of the few basement 
recreation rooms in actual use in their 
community. Sidewalls were lath and 
plaster, with cream-colored paint. Ceil- 
ing. was the same; floor 2%4-inch yellow 
pine. Changes in this layout were both 
necessary and desirable. All the flooring 
and sleepers, as well as several inches of 
dirt, were removed. Longleaf yellow pine 
sleepers, treated with No-D-K, were then 
installed, over which plank type oak 
flooring, with its inherent character, 
dignity and charm, was placed. This 
served merely as a foundation of what 
was to follow. Ideas ran rampant, but 
settled slowly and surely upon what has 
now developed into one of the most beau- 


a cove, and where these joined half-round 
moulding was used to cover the joint. 
This was made wide enough to allow 
for contraction and expansion. What 
was once a network of heat and water 
pipes is now a series of interesting beams. 

e water heater is concealed in the back 
of what in modern times might be termed 
a synthetic mantel and fireplace; beauti- 
ful, but giving no heat. The electric 
meter, as well as shut-off valves and other 
usual basement appurtenances are en- 
closed in dummy cabinets. 

Since the entire room is below — the 
ground level, the windows, of course, 
open into areaways. Mr. O’Brien, who 
is head of the O’Brien Machinery Co., of 
Philadelphia, worked out the novel 
scheme of installing some of his exhaust 
fans, which pull out surplus smoke (al- 
ways a result of happy times.) To 
camouflage the presence of these fans, 


folding doors were installed; built of 
pecky cypress. In the upper halves of 
these doors circles were cut, behind which 
were placed, on silver leaf, silhouettes of 
the O’Brien family. On the beams, seen 
projecting from the ceiling, also are placed 
silhouettes of the many friends of the 
O’Briens. Others will be added. 

Along the sidewall are wood brackets, 
on the faces of which are reproductions 
of the early American oil lamp, with 
partially frosted chimneys. These, with 
a number of colorful floor lamps, give 
light when really needed for bridge or 
other purposes, but for effect there is 
something more intriguing; namely, an 
angular bracket back of the upright one, 
as well as several electric bulbs operated 
by a toggle switch under it. These bulbs 
may be colored or plain depending upon 
the holiday or type of entertainment to be 
celebrated. Christmas, for instance, called 
for a variety of colors. 

While all these things contributed to 
the foundation of what has proved to be 
a very hospitable room, it must neverthe- 
less be borne in mind that nothing of this 
kind is complete without the feminine 
touch. Here is where the personality of 
Mrs. O’Brien comes into the picture. 

The mantel is very simply and taste- 
fully decorated. A hammered brass plat- 
ter forms the centerpiece, with reproduc- 
tions of early glass and brass chimney 
lamps to right and left. Bowls of ivy bal- 
ance the ensemble. A built-in bench at 
the left is smothered with colorful cush- 
ions, while a handmade rag rug adorns the 
floor in front of the fireplace. A deer’s 
head, mounted pheasant, and animal skins 
on the walls add to the general harmony. 
Window drapes, rugs of cheerful colors 
tend to make the room inviting. Those 
interested in bridge would thoroughly ap- 
preciate the hand-painted tables. When 
all is said and done, women make the 
home—although this particular room, as 
stated in the beginning, was planned, de- 
signed and built by that enterprising and 
resourceful retail lumber concern—the 
Shull Lumber Co., which is entitled to 
praise for the excellent results. 
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ing that you are a doer instead of a putter- 
offer.” 

Walter H. Schenk is the aggressive 
manager of the lumber department of the 
Evergreen company, while its coal de- 
partment is headed by O. E. Northrup, 
who was for some years alderman from 
his ward, 





Established 1871, Three Gen- 
erations Run Yard 

It is unusual to find representatives of 

three generations all identified at the same 


time with the same business organization. 
This situation was observed recently by 





Reading from left to right: A. Waechter, 

whose father started the yard in 1871; 

G. H. Waechter, present president, and 
his son Donald 


an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive visiting the attractive little city of 
Pella, in Iowa. The concern of which this 
is true is the Waechter Lumber Co. The 
original yard was started in 1871 by the 
grandfather of G. H. Waechter, the pres- 
ent president. Associated with him is his 
father, A. Waechter, who still keeps in 
close touch with the activities of this u 
to-date building material yard, and Don- 
ald, son of the president, who takes an 
active part in operation of the business, 
guided by his father’s and grandfather’s 
experience. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the representatives of the 
= generations standing in front of the 
omce, 





Lumber Dealers Share in 
Historic Event 


Rapip City, S. D., July 27—Com- 
memorating the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of Rapid City—celebrated by a 
program of spectacular events July 9-10 
—the Rapid City Daily Journal issued a 
special edition containing many interest- 
ing features, not the least of which were 
the advertisements. 

The Warren-Lamb Lumber Co., manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of Ponderosa 
pine, had a striking full-page advertise- 
ment, with an illustration of its modern 
plant, and interesting information regard- 
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ing its operations. This concern was 
founded in 1914, and this year will cut 
approximately 18,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The Rapid City Lumber & Machinery 
Co., retailer of lumber and building ma- 
terial, reminds the public that since 1886 
a retail lumber business has been con- 
ducted on the site of its present yard, and 
that since 1903 the business has been 
operated by the present owners. 

The Fish & Hunter Co. has been 
serving the Black Hills region with lum- 
ber and building materials for fifty-nine 
years, now operating seven yards in west- 
ern South Dakota. These and other perti- 
nent facts are set forth in a large adver- 
tisement, which also shows pictures of all 
of the seven yards. ‘ 

Robbins & Stearns call attention to the 
fact that now is a favorable time for home 
owners to make improvements, and ex- 
plain how advantage may be taken of the 
modernizing and building loan provisions 
offered by the FHA. 

Altogether, the local lumber dealers 
may well be proud of their part in com- 
memoration of the anniversary, and of 
their contribution, during the last half- 
century or more, to the development of 
Rapid City and the Black Hills. region. 





Identification Marks Make 
Neat Arrangement 


All stacked lumber is identified at 
the Frank Curran Lumber Co.’s yard 
at Santa Ana, Calif. This is accom- 
plished by tacking a piece of lath one 
foot long beneath each stack, on the 
support, or on the floor brace when 
lumber is under cover. Each piece of 
lath is painted white. On its surface 
is lettered the identification: 2x4-12, 
2x4-16 etc. This serves a triple pur- 
pose. It makes a neater yard, as the 
white pieces of lath are tacked in a 
straight row along the brace or sup- 
port beneath the pile and thus present 
an effective contrast to the lumber. It 
helps the yardmen to stack and find 
sizes, and is particularly effective when 
outside men are called in to help un- 
load. It also helps customers identify 
wanted lengths and sizes. 
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Yards Stop Making Free 
Deliveries 


“Free deliveries by a lumber yard are 
nothing to be proud of, and we are glad 
to say we have come to our senses and 
are quitting that policy for good,” says O. 
C. Vik, manager of the C. M. Youmans 
Lumber Co., Onawa, Iowa, in a letter to 
the editor of this department. He further 


YOUNGSTERS WILL HAVE 
NO CONCEPTION OF THE 
USE OF WOOD, IF BASIC 
LUMBER TRADE PROMOTION 
DOES NOT INCLUDE THE 
COMING GENERATION.— 
P. A. HAYWARD, CHIEF, 
FOREST PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE. 








says that both of the yards at Onawa have 
agreed to discontinue free deliveries. 

Mr. Vik has arranged with a local 
truckman to take care of all deliveries 
necessary to be made from his yard. Such 
deliveries will be paid for by the pur- 
chaser, and the cost of same will be col- 
lected by the truckman. 





Pricing to Include Delivery Held 
Contract Carrying 


Austin, Tex., July 27.—In the case of the 
New Way Lumber Co., of Houston, against 
the Texas Railroad Commission, involving the 
right of the commission to regulate the opera- 
ticns of motor trucks upon the highways, the 
State supreme court has given a decision that 
officers and agents of the commission need 
not have a search warrant before they may stop 
trucks and determine if they are being oper- 
ated lawfully. The court sustained a judgment 
that the carrying of lumber owned by the com- 
pany in its own trucks does not exempt it 
from the provisions of this law. “It is clearly 
a case where the price of the lumber includes 
a direct charge for the delivery. The carrying 
charge is based directly on the distance trav- 
eled and the weight of the truck. Since the 
company receives compensation for the delivery 
of the lumber, it clearly appears that the trucks 
used come under the definition of a contract 
carrier.” 








Louis, Mo., has caused it to put into operation the above type of 1936 Dodge truck. 
This truck was built to haul lumber 16 feet long, thus increasing its utility in this field 
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“Fireproof” Shed Razed by | 
Fire, Rebuilt of Millwork 


Firm Learns at First Hand Merits of Wood Con- 
struction; Using Overhead Doors Aids Sales 


It’s an ill fire that does no one some 
good. Although the foregoing sentence 
is not a proverb and never will be, it is 
an introduction to the following story, 
which may be beneficial to many other 
lumber dealers throughout the country. 

On July 18, the Siegel Lumber Co., 
located at 4815 West “Grand Avenue, 
Chicago, staged a joint celebration in ob- 
servance of its twentieth anniversary, and 
the opening of its new shed and office 





for public inspection. Over 500 custom- 
ers and friends visited the plant, saw its 
display rooms, enjoyed refreshments, and 
received their choice of two worthwhile 
gifts. The birthday party was planned 
for over a year, but the company as short 
a time as nine months ago had no idea of 
building a new plant. Vulcan, the god 
of fire, however, decreed otherwise. 

Last Nov. 11 the telephone rang at 
the Siegel home during the night to tell 
the family that the lumber shed was on 





fire. The news was a surprise and a 
shock, for in 1927, when the layout was 
constructed of steel, it was supposed that 
the firm had a fireproof structure. To 
tell the tragic loss briefly, the shed 
stocked to the roof, office, trucks and mill 
machinery were destroyed. The loss was 
estimated at $100,000 by A. A. Siegel, 
president. Regarding the fire he said: 


When we decided to build a new lumber 
shed in 1927 we fell for the architect’s sugges- 





Meet the Siegel Lum- 

+ ber Co. Left to right: 

W alter, Elizabeth, 

Bernard, Alexander, 

Sophia, Abraham 
and Isadore 








The prominent displa 
of asbestos sidewall 
shingles and roofing 
can be seen at one 
side of this driveway 








i Along the sides of 

$ this driveway through 

® the large shed is kept 

95 percent of the 

stock of building ma- 
terials 
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A. A. Siegel, president, is shown demon- 
strating the ease with which an overhead 
garage door is handled 


tion to use steel construction, instead of mill, 
because the former took up less space. We were 
proud of our building when it was finished, but 
were surprised to learn that our insurance was 
50 percent higher on a supposedly fireproof 
structure than on our adjoining frame shed, 
Since the rate was higher, and thinking the 
building fireproof, we carried the minimum 
amount of insurance. 

At the fire one of the employees wanted to 
attempt the removal of the firm’s trucks, but 
was told it was too dangerous inside. The 
firemen were reluctant to enter the shed to 
fight the blaze, and within forty-five minutes 
after discovery a large part of the roof col- 
lapsed. In a short time only a few sections 
of brick wall were left. The insurance company 
called it a complete loss. Upon investigation, 
we were informed by the local fire chief that 
as soon as they saw the red-hot steel in the 
building they knew it was too dangerous to 
enter, and consequently they could not ex- 
tinguish the blaze quick as probably they 
could have done in a mill- or truss-constructed 
building. 


As soon as the severe winter weather 
abated, rebuilding started—wood trusses, 
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girders and posts being used. The out- 
side is brick, in accordance with fire laws. 
A reflective type of insulation was used 
beneath the roof and inside the exterior 
walls of the office, and Celotex ceilings 
and walls give further insulation. The 
president’s office, and the other business 
quarters serve as display rooms for the 
above board type of insulation as it is 
employed in all its many forms. Mr. 
Siegel said that thirty jobs of insulating 
with this material were sold by the con- 
cern the first month after the new place 
opened for business. The company had 
the first 5,000 feet of Celotex that entered 
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Chicago—back in about 1924—according 
to Mr. Siegel. Three carloads have been 
purchased in the past three months, some 
of it being jobbed to other lumber yards 
in the district. 

Visitors at the opening were thor- 
oughly interested in all the attractive wall- 
boards that are handled in the modern 
lumber yard, for beautifying kitchens, 
bathrooms, basements and attics. A first- 
hand study of bathroom treatment could 
be made on the scene, for the office lava- 
tory, complete with shower bath for the 
use of employees, is finished with ma- 
terials from the yard. The neatness of 
the stock in the huge shed and the wide, 
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Businesslike appearance of 


clean driveways running its full length 
also brought favorable comment. 

An efficient system has been used in 
arranging the bins of lumber and other 
building materials in the shed. Much 
time is saved in loading trucks by hav- 
ing 95 percent of the ready-going lumber 
items all on one driveway. If materials 
for a garage, for instance, are going out, 
the delivery can start at the rear of the 
shed, by loading the studding and rafters 
for the framework; then advance to the 
sheathing stock, siding, roofing, doors, 
windows‘ and so on. - When the exit to 
the street is reached the load is com- 
plete. There is no time and effort wasted 
by chasing all over the yard gathering 
together items on an order. A view of 
this main drive is shown with this article. 

The Siegel company operates two 
G.M.C. trucks, both being equipped with 
roll-off devices. Trucks are not used 
longer than eighteen months, since it is 
considered cheaper to trade them in for 
new units than to buy tires and other 
repairs needed at the end of that period 
of service. 

Material for twenty-five new houses 
was furnished by the company in 1935, 
it was said. Handicap of lack of facili- 
ties is expected to reduce the number of 
residence jobs which would ordinarily 
have gone from the Siegel shed this year, 
but eight regular customers have had 
their orders of building needs filled to 
date. Mr. Siegel stated that in spite of 
adversities the firm’s business was ten 
— ahead of the first six months of 

Noticing that the lumber: shed was 
equipped with overhead doors the AMER- 
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ICAN LUMBERMAN representative asked 
whether many of them were sold. He 
was told by Mr. Siegel that only two 
sets had been sold by the firm, in all the 
time they have been handled, until they 
were put into use at the new shed. S/JX 
UNITS WERE SOLD THE FIRST 
MONTH AFTER THE SET WAS 
INSTALLED! Mr. Siegel is shown in 
one, of the pictures. demonstrating how 
the door can be raised and lowered with 
one hand. 

A long stretch along one side of a 
driveway through the shed exhibits the 
various kinds of asbestos sidewall 
shingles sold; and above them are panels 
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residences. -Invitations to attend the 
event were also sent to customers and 
friends. 


Much Lumber Etc. Being Sold 


for Sanitary Privies 


Denver, Coto., July 27.—“If we are able to 
secure our full labor requirements from WPA 
to construct 25,000 privies, 7,000,000 board feet 
of lumber and many other items of building ma- 
terial, representing approximately $500,000 of 
business, will be handled through retail lumber 
dealers.” 


That statement was made by Loren I. David- 
son, assistant State director, for Colorado, of 
the United States Public Health Service, in a 
letter to the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
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the Siegel Lumber Co.'s new shed and office impresses all who pass 


of a variety of roofs handled. The 
company’s files contain photographs of 
houses whose appearance has been im- 
proved with sidewall shingles, and these 
are shown to prospects interested in simi- 
lar jobs. 

The background for the window dis- 
plays consists of 48x32-inch panels pre- 
pared to specifications by manufacturers 
and representing materials sold by the 
company. These panels are held in place 
by lattice. strips which are finished to 
match the trim, and are screwed into 
place. They can be removed and replaced 
with different exhibit panels in a few min- 
utes. It is planned to change the window 
display backgrounds at least monthly. 
Manufacturers are anxious to make up 
these panels and have been trying to out 
do each other in achieving attractiveness. 
The space under the windows is utilized 
for storing small stock. 

The Siegel Lumber Co. was estab- 
lished in 1916 as the Grand Avenue 
Lumber Co., but its name was changed 
to the present one in 1932, when it was 
incorporated. It is strictly a “family 
affair,” being composed of father, four 
sons and two daughters. I. Siegel, the 
father, is comptroller; A. A. is president ; 
Alexander, vice-president; Bernard, sec- 
ond vice-president; Sophia, secretary; 
Elizabeth, secretary to the president, and 
Walter—a high-school student—is in 
charge of window decorating and other 
part-time work. The stock is divided 
among the children. 


Ten thousand copies of a. six-page il- : 


lustrated paper were sent out. by the 
company announcing the grand .opening, 
and listing suggestions for improving 


Association, outlining results, to date, in Colo- 
rado alone, of the WPA-Public Health Service 
campaign for the construction of sanitary 
privies. Comparable results have probably been 
obtained in both Wyoming and New Mexico. 

State Director Davidson also submitted a 
condensed copy of latest accomplishment report, 
covering the period from Oct. 15, 1935, to June 
15, 1936, as follows: 
PEO... NE Rs 50 = 0 6 906 dns pivin'e 0-6 3,386 
WPA funds spent (for labor)....... $94,202.19 
Materials donated by 

property owners: 
1,136,095 ft. lumber (45 

carloads) valued at $35 F 

per thous. ft. (av.)..... $39,763.32 


13,554 pr. hinges @ 15c... 2,033.10 
17 tons nails (% carload) 
fs ae a 2,040.00 
1,698 sq. roofing @ $2.60 
OO rare 4,414.80 
3,386 units, precast con- 
crete, using 7,000 sacks 
cement (7 carloads), @ 
$6.00 Ger QOS. 6. ce esse 22,009.00 
350 sq. yds. copper screen 
@ CF ease dine cih bine hs 236.25 
406 sq. yds. galv. screen 
cloth @ 72%c.......... 294.35 70,790.82 
Total project expenditure...... $164,993.01 


Practically all material has been retailed by 
the local lumber dealers. In some instances con- 
crete slabs were poured by local individuals en- 
gaged in the concrete business. However, the 
7000 sacks of cement were sold by local dealers. 


“The purpose of our organization,” said Di- 
rector Davidson, “is to construct a minimum 
of 25,000 new sanitary privies during the next 
fiscal year. WPA has indicated willingness to 
provide. sufficient labor to accomplish this end. 
The sales force is finding less resistance from 
day to day, and orders are pouring in with 
greatly reduced effort. We are extremely grate- 
ful for the co-operative attitude toward our pro- 
gram on the part of Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association members, which . has 
greatly assisted us.in promoting the program.” 

—_ CC --'—'——— : 


A tow shelf within easy teach of one sitting 


' in the bath tub has been found a great comfort 


and convenience in many households. 
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Lumber Industry of the Nation Surveys 


Seatr_e, WasH., July 25.—For the first time 
in four or five years, the board of directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held its midsummer conference in con- 
junction with the semi-annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. In this 
respect, the meetings held at the Olympic Hotel 
here this week were significant, marking the 
return of confidence, based on increase of busi- 
ness, to the lumber industry. Improvement in 
the situation of the industry has made it pos- 
sible during the past year for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to again take its 
place as a really national organization, in- 
cluding practically all of the regional associa- 
tions of commercial lumber manufacturers. 

It was a truly representative group from all 
the principal manufacturing districts in the 
United States, with a delegation from British 
Columbia. In addition, lumber wholesalers and 
retailers were in attendance, and representatives 
of the wholesale and retail branches of the in- 
dustry appeared on the program. 

Many of the lumbermen from distant parts 
of the country were accompanied by their 
wives, and the elaborate entertainment, provided! 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


W. B. NETTLETON, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
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Noti, Ore.; 
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and the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, brought 
back memories of pre-depression days. 

Lumber trade promotion—including research, 
product improvement, sales education, grade 
marking and advertising—was the principal ob- 
jective. Timber conservation and forest man- 
agement, as started under Article X of the 
Lumber Code, received much consideration on 
the part of the National’s directors, 


Industry Not Declining—Up and Coming 


One of the most significant statements which 
was made during the meetings and repeated 
and quoted was that of Capt. John Woods, of 
the forest conservation department of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to the effect 
that the increase in timber resources of the 
United States today by growth is equal to or 
greater than the depletion of timber through 
other agencies, such as cutting and destruction 
by fire and insects. This was quoted in answer 
to statements by some of those outside the in- 
dustry to the effect that lumber is a declining 
ne: Even some lumbermen have had that 
1dea. 

It is unquestionable that under present forest 
management policies, the lumber industry not 
only is not a declining industry but rather is 
a permanent industry based on a perpetual crop 
production. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was represented not only by directors and 
prominent members, but also by department 


heads and important members of its staff, and 
of the staffs of its subsidiary organizations— 
American Forest Products Industries and Tim- 
ber Engineering Co. 


Accept Collective Bargaining; Not 
Closed Shop 


One of the most important problems facing 
the lumber industry, and probably facing a 
majority of industries, is that of labor relations. 
This meeting being held in the Pacific North- 
west, where the highest sawmill wages in the 
world are being paid, and where during the 
past two years there has been the maximum 
amount of labor trouble, the labor situation was 
very frankly laid before lumbermen in at- 
tendance by J. H. Bloedel, president of Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. Mr. 
Bloedel gave a most comprehensive history of 
labor relations on the Pacific Coast in the past 
fifteen years, but covered more specifically the 
situation as it exists today, and he told what 
has occurred during the past two years, during 
which the lumber industry of this Pacific North- 
west region has suffered severely from strikes. 

Mr. Bloedel was introduced by President T. 
V. Larsen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
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Association, as “A real timber in our struc- 
ture.” 

_Mr. Bloedel stated that the object of his re- 
view of the situation on the West Coast was 
for the benefit of employers of other sections, 
and its purpose was to show the mistakes lead- 
ing to the labor troubles on the Coast. He 
pointed out that labor troubles in this section 
were not brought on by long hours or low 
wages. The necessary heavy curtailment in 
production had brought some unrest to the 
workers. The Government's attitude had en- 
couraged workers to organize. Settlement of 
the longshoremen’s strike establishing a 6-hour 
day and 95 cents per hour wage developed fur- 
ther unrest’ among lumber dock workers. 
Radicalism was the greatest factor in the labor 
troubles of the Pacific Coast. The radical or- 
ganization included an active minority of work- 
ers, and it was taken into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Mr. Bloedel pointed out that 
the employers were not opposed to union recog- 
nition, except as it was an entering wedge for 
the closed shop. The West Coast mills are 
paying about double the wages of their prin- 
cipal competitor in the South. 

He closed with this significant declaration: 
“Unionism in some form is here to stay. Col- 
lective bargaining is acceptable to industry, but 
the closed shop must and will be defeated.” 

Visiting lumbermen, who began to arrive in 
Seattle a few days before the business sessions 
of the week began, found the West Coast Lum- 


bermen’s Association prepared to arrange trips 
for them in small parties to sawmills, logging 
camps, or factories according to their individual 
desire. On Tuesday, July 21, meetings of the 
trade promotion committee of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, also of the joint com- 
mittee of the National Conservation Confer- 
ence, were held. 


Open With Discussion of Industry 
Co-operation 


The opening meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association with the National 
directors and visiting lumbermen in attendance, 
convened Wednesday, July 22, with President 
T. V. Larsen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, presiding. Here it was that rep- 
resentatives of each lumber producing region 
described conditions, prospects and significant 
developments in their region, dwelling particu- 
larly on matters of peasees industry importance 
and co-operation. Following this general dis- 
cussion, the principal speakers on the program, 
in addition to Mr. Bloedel, were C. P. Winslow, 
director of United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., and Capt. J. B. Woods, 
forester for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
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Association and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


Following the adjournment of this general 
meeting, there was a meeting of the advisory 
committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with H. C. Berckes, secre- 
tary-manager of Southern Pine Association, as 
chairman. There was also a meeting of the 
directors of the Timber Engineering Co. 

Visiting lumbermen who wished to play golf 
were taken to the Seattle Golf Club. Later the 
golfers were joined for dinner at the clubhouse, 
an invitation to which was extended to all visit- 
ing lumbermen and their ladies. Here an in- 
teresting program of entertainment was pro- 
vided, which included some excellent moving 
pictures of Alaskan scenery and wild life. 


Promotion, Legislation, Foreign Trade 


Thursday, July 23, was given over largely 
to the business meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association directors with West 
Coast and other lumbermen. This meeting was 
presided over by W. B. Nettleton, president of 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Here Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager of N.L.M.A., reported on the govern- 
mental and legislative situations as left by the 
74th Congress and the legislative outlook. 

P. A. Hayward. chief of the forest products 
division of the United States Department of 
Commerce, told the lumbermen of the lumbet 
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Problems at “Congress” on West Coast 


export service, foreign trade agreements, and 
how the industry can organize effectively to 
take advantage of the Government foreign trade 
policy. I. N. Tate, of St. Paul, president of 
the American Forest Products Industries, made 
an appeal for progressive lumber trade promo- 
tion. Mr. Tate’s talk was characterized by 
C. C. Sheppard, president of Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.), formerly for two years 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and who served three years 
as president of the Southern Pine Association, 
as “The best trade promotion speech I ever 
heard anywhere.” 

R. G. Kimbell, director technical service, 
N.L.M.A., told of the trade extension activities 
of the National association and its subsidiaries, 
and the plans for increased activities, including 
the objectives that have been chosen as of the 
greatest importance for immediate work. 

Harry G. Uhl, secretary Timber Engineerin 
Co., a subsidiary of N.L.M.A., and George W. 
Dulany, chairman of the same company, 
described its organization, its objectives and 
the importance to the lumber industry of its 
work. Mr. Uhl told of regional companies, 
being formed to supply fabricated timber struc- 
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tures, particularly those embodying the use of 
patented articles such as ring connectors. 


Maj. D. T. Mason, chairman of the joint 
committee on forest conservation, outlined the 
recommendations of that committee. 


Exhibits of Lumber's Past and Future 


In the meeting room and facing the lumber- 
men as they sat in attendance were two huge 
charts. One of these charts showed the annual 
production of lumber in the United States from 
1800 to 1936. The other showed the per capita 
consumption of lumber in the United States 
during the same period. Many speakers re- 
ferred to these graphs of what had happened 
in the lumber industry, pasticularly the declin- 
ing per capita consumption of lumber since the 
peak was reached in 1906. 


On both sides of the entrance to the Olympic 
Bowl, where the business sessions were held, 
was a rather comprehensive display depicting 
trade promotion activities of the lumber indus- 
try. Occupying the center of this display was 
a model oil derrick constructed according to the 
latest design for fabricated oil derricks utiliz- 
ing timber connectors. These demountable and 
portable oil derricks will be fabricated and made 
available for immediate delivery by a new cor- 
poration of western operators known as West- 
ern Timber Structures, This is one of the 
regional fabricating organizations being pro- 
moted by Timber Engineering Co. 


When President T. V. Larsen, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, opened the 
sessions devoted to the West Coast program 
on Wednesday, he voiced the keynote of the 
entire week’s gatherings. Extending a cordial 
welcome to all visiting lumbermen, he expressed 
the hope that greater friendship will be devel- 
oped between all sections of the industry, and 
urged the necessity for united effort on the part 
of the entire industry. 

This particular session was composed largely 
of a symposium from representatives of every 
producing region and representatives of retailers 
and wholesalers. 

Eli Weiner, of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., Keltys, Tex., as a southern pine manufac- 
turer, forecast a steadily increasing lumber 
business throughout the country. 

H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, expressed the opin- 
ion that a very important step had been taken 
last March when Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and S. V. Fullaway, Jr., secretary-man- 
ager of the Western Pine Association, went 
down to the Southern Pine Association annual 
meeting. This was a step bringing into closer 
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relations competing sections of the country. As 
to conditions, Mr. Berckes pointed out that the 
southern pine industry today has the lowest 
stocks in its history, and that southern pine 
prices have been on the upturn since the first 
of the year. Building in the South is holding a 
steady pace. 


Even on Rates, Groups Can Work Together 


C. C. Sheppard was asked to speak as presi- 
dent of Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) 
Mr. Sheppard, who is better known as a national 
figure in the lumber industry and as a southern 
pine manufacturer, than he is a hardwood man, 
told of the organization of the Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.), which started with a 
small membership that, during the past year, 
based on capacity, has doubled. Both in south- 
ern pine and southern hardwoods the small 
portable mill operators present quite a problem 
from the standpoint of the seller of fully 
seasoned and properly manufactured products. 
Mr. Sheppard said that indications are for an ac- 
tive demand for furniture, which is encouraging 
to southern hardwood manufacturers. Speak- 
ing from the southern pine standpoint and on 
inter-group relationships, Mr. Sheppard ex- 
pressed the belief that the time has arrived 
when a large number of southern pine manu- 
facturers would sympathize with West Coast 
manufacturers in an effort to get reduced freight 
rates, believing that the whole industry has to 


get lower transportation costs—that they are 
entitled to them and, if one section succeeds, 
success will be made easier for the other. He 
said: “We must have lower transportation costs 
for our products. Freight is too large a part 
of the low-cost home which we should be 
selling.” 

J. W. Watzek, Jr., spoke for the manufac- 
turers of oak flooring. He said that the oak 
flooring market is showing some weakness, due 
to a little too much production. He pointed 
to a trend of recent years, wherein southern 
pine mills have installed oak flooring equipment 
in their planing mills, thereby increasing the 
production. Mr. Watzek took the opportunity 
to tell of the value of the work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to all the 
regions, explaining the wide coverage of the 
national body and the reason for the more 
limited organizations of the A.F.P.I., which 
gives an opportunity to those of any region or 
regions that want to go further in more specific 
trade promotion work. 


A Word From Northern Hemlock and Pine 


J. D. Mylrea, Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., said business in the Lake 
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States is in good shape. The northern hemlock 
market is firm. The paper mills in that district 
have been taking more hemlock logs off the 
market in Wisconsin, as they are getting back 
into better production. 


I. N. Tate, vice president Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., St. Paul, speaking for northern pine, gave 
a like report, saying that the northern pine mills 
are enthusiastic members of the N.L.M.A., and 
are supporters of the A.F.P.I. Then touching 
on the subject of transportation, Mr. Tate said 
freight is the largest single item in delivered 
price of lumber. The next greatest objective 
is to get our lumber into the-market at a lower 
transportation cost. 


Mills Should Back Retailers’ Sales Efforts 


President Larsen called on George W. Du- 
lany, of Chicago, introducing him as “Lumber- 
man at large.” and, said Mr. Larsen, “I believe 
he is plenty large, and he is both a retailer and 
a manufacturer.” Mr. Dulany’s plea was for 
a better selling job on the firing line by re- 
tailers, and an urge to manufacturers to give 
their help and hacking to those front line sales- 
men, the retailers. He praised the work of 
the Johns-Manville Co.’s sales schools for re- 
tailers. He told how these schools are teaching 
the retailers to be better merchants and better 
salesmen of Johns-Manville products, but inci- 
dentally to be better salesmen 6f all products, 
including lumber, and he urged that lumber 
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manufacturers should carry on an educational 
program in selling lumber products. He quoted 
from statistics published in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, showing that the per capita consump- 
tion of lumber in the United States in 1935 
was only 25 percent of the peak, which was 
reached in 1906. He said: “I hope lumber 
manufacturers will consider themselves over- 
perfected in production and turn their efforts to 
selling.” 


Hardwood, Western Pine and Redwood 
Report 


Roger Sands, Seattle, president Ehrlich-Har- 
rison Co., representing the National Mardwood 
Lumber Association, gave a brief review of the 
organization of that association, its objectives, 
and its experiences during the 32 years 
of its existence. He stated that the hardwood 
industry is in the best position it has been since 
1929, stocks are well in hand, and the price 
trend is upward. The National Hardwood 
Lumber Association’s inspection record in June, 
1936, shows a 100 percent increase in business 
over January, 1935. 

B. W. Lakin, McCloud, Calif., former presi- 
dent of the Western Pine Association, reporting 
for the Western Pine district, stated that the 
Western Pine Association is functioning well, 
and has the biggest, membership in its history. 
He also stated that a majority of the western 


He told of the educational work being carried 
on in England, where, he said, even the lumber- 
men thought that “shingles” was the name of 
a nasty disease. They are building model wood 
houses in other British countries. He also told 
of the association’s work in conducting classes 
for young people in different branches of the 
lumber business, educating them in the merits 
of lumber products and preparing them to meet 
the competition of high pressure: salesmen in 
other building materials. 


Talk About the Product—Not Its Price 


Carl Blackstock, Seattle, president Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, speaking for 
the retailers, lauded the work of George W. 
Dulany in building better relationships between 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. Mr. 
Blackstock said manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers are all the same kind of people, and 
“it is about time we get together and work 
together.” In regard to selling lumber he said: 
“The greatest menace in the lumber business is 
what I call ‘price selling.’ We ought to talk 
about the product and not the price. The best 
salesman I have in my employ today does not 
carry a price book. He doesn’t know the price. 
He tells the people our company will treat them 
right.” Mr. Blackstock said further: “Your 
problem begins when your product Jeaves the 
mill.” 
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bright spot is the export market, for all the 
plants sell through one export company and 
have maintained a stable price for over a year. 
He also announced that the plywood group is 
going ahead with an advertising program. 

Roy Dailey, Pacific Coast manager for the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, announced that this organization had 
voted to give its financial support to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ad- 
vertising campaign, and is now at work raising 
funds for that purpose. He pointed out that 
the wholesalers and manufacturers have a com- 
munity of interest. 


Urges Need for More Technical Research 


C. P. Winslow, director of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., told of the 
work of that institution and of its broad scope 
and general character. He expressed the opin- 
ion that, in relation to the great importance of 
the timber industry, the research being carried 
on today is fragmentary. He said that with all 
the species and all the States, the technical staff 
of the Madison laboratory is not large enough 
to do enough on the specific problems of each 
region. He described some of the projects now 
under way, including the prefabricated house, 
and some of the problems: being encountered. 
He voiced the need of the lumber industry for 
more technical research within its own ranks. 











BOYS PROMOTE FARM 
USE OF LUMBER BY 
EXHIBITING GOOD 

DESIGN AND 


WORKMANSHIP 


These boys, proud and happy after 
a showing of their miniature models 
of farm structures, have done a fine 
job for the lumber industry — and 
thousands more such youngsters 
throughout the country await only a 
word of encouragement, a little help 
and friendly guidance to get started 
telling the farm world that good 
buildings more than pay their way 





pine mills have the largest order files they have 
had since 1929. Most of them are over-sold 
on practically all the high grade items, but 
in Ponderosa pine the prices have not reflected 
this condition. Sugar pine prices are on the 
upward trend, but Ponderosa prices have not 
kept pace. 

Speaking for California redwood, H. W. Cole, 
of Hammond-Little River Redwood Co., Samoa, 
Calif., stated that in the redwood industry 
there had been no recession in price since May, 
1933, but on the other hand a general upward 
trend. He attributed the results in this district 
as coming from the friendly relationships and 
co-operation among all the mills, not only in 
selling but as well in their production. He said: 
“Tf I have any message to you it is to emphasize 
the power of co-operation, and the first step is 
to be friendly with your neighbors.” He pre- 
dicted a home building boom extending over 
the next three to five years. Redwood is pro- 
ducing at a rate 50 percent above last year and 
the lumber is moving out at a better price. 


Canadians Tell of Successful Promotion 


J. H. McDonald, New Westminster, B. C., 
president of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, told of the 
great success attending the trade promotion 
activities of British Columbia lumbermen in the 
offshore markets of the world.: He said that 
during the past ‘several years practically the 
entire efforts of the British Columbia associa- 
tion have centered around market extension 
work, Its market extension budget is $100,000. 


W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in a short 
statement regarding the West Coast said: “The 
West - Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
learned to take punishment and come back. To- 
day we are back to about 60 percent of pre- 
depression production, and about 85 percent of 
pre-depression price level. We are behind the 
grade marking movement. We believe it is es- 
sential to keeping our lumber in use.” He an- 
nounced the new marketing corporation to work 
with Timber Engineering Co. in marketing to 
the consumer ring-connected structures. 


Plywood and Door Groups Heard From 


Frost Snyder, of Tacoma, president of the 
Northwest Door Association, got a round of 
amused applause at his frank though brief 
statement to the effect that, as representative 
of the Northwest Door Association, he stood 
before them only in the position of a horrible 
example of an unorganized industry which has 
no trade promotion and which has lost most of 
its markets. 

Axel Oxholm, manager of the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, told the lumbermen they 
should give Mr. Snyder a chance. He said Mr. 
Snyder is also president of the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association, and that is doing better. This 
association, an infant organization, is the latest 
addition to membership in the N.L.M.A. He 
pointed out that the plywood industry has 
worked to the advantage of the stumpage owner, 
because that industry is now paying $32 a 
thousand for fir plywood logs. 


The industry’s 


Capt. John Woods, forester for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, discussed for- 
est management and conservation. He said a 
basis of mutual understanding between private 
and Governmental agencies was created during 
the operation of Article X of the Lumber Code. 
At that time, a good program was started, and 
has been maintained since. Under the Code, 
standards of fire protection were greatly im- 
proved. Sustained-yield cutting is coming into 
favor. Since the Code went out of existence, 
large regional associations have kept up their 
forestry conservation staffs, and are continuing 
on a voluntary basis the conservation program. 
Enlightened methods of cutting aim to leave 
land in a restocking condition. The western 
area is in good position to adopt permanent 
forest operations. Timber growth in the United 
States today equals depletion. 


Five Initial Trade Promotion Projects 


At the Thursday open session of the N.L.M.A. 
directors, Walter B. Nettleton, of Seattle, presi- 
dent of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, praised the faith of those relatively few 
lumbermen who put up the funds to carry the 
association over the dark years from 1932 to 
1934. He said that last year John Watzek had 
a job of knitting the regionals together, thus 
putting the National association back on its 
feet. He then accepted as his job that of rais- 
ing the money to carry out the important ob- 
jectives of the organization. 


He outlined five initial projects laid out for 
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this trade promotion department of the Na- 
tional : 


No. 1. Fireproofing, research and develop- 
ment, ° 
No. 2. Meeting the problem of the termite 


and termite propaganda. 


No. 3. Development of small-house de- 
signs. 

No. 4. Prefabrication. 

No. 5. Additional advertising and sales 


service for retailers. 


Mr. Nettleton voiced the opinion that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
should take a firm stand on the question of 
ethical distribution of lumber. He outlined 
three principal objectives of the present meet- 
ing of the National association: 

No. 1. Trade promotion. 

No. 2. Perpetuation of the export depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

No. 3. Settlement of the forest conserva- 
tion policy. 


Importance of Export Markets Stressed 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
outlined the legislative situation as left by the 
74th Congress. He first briefly sketched the 
activities of the National association. He told 
ef the organization of the export department, 
a year ago, financed by lumber exporters. He 
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of selling. No discount can be allowed to 
buyers’ agencies. There is a provision whereby 
a lower price can be granted in order to meet 
competition. Today’s definition of this would 
seem to be that the seller may defend himself 
in case of having made a lower price, by show- 
ing that it was actually necessary to meet com- 
petition. It is believed that documentary evi- 
dence would be required, which would actually 
show that the lower price was made in compet- 
ing in the market. If charged with discrimina- 
tion under this Act, the defense may be that 
the discrimination did not work to the injury 
of any other, or that the discrimination was no 
greater than the difference in the cost of selling, 
or that it was made to meet active competition, 
or that the price was made available to all 
buyers. 

Dr. Compton pointed out that three years ago 
the National association had three regional as- 
sociations as members, plus a number of indi- 
viduals. Today the National association is 
comprised of fourteen regional members, all on 
the same basis of support. This means that of 
all the manufacturing regionals eligible for 
membership in the National, there are only two 
that are not members. 

P. A. Hayward, chief of the forest products 
division of the Department of Commerce, 
sketched the extensive work of this great De- 
partment of the Government. 


LUMBERMAN 
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Lumber Must Protect Interest in 
Foreign Market 


Mr. Hayward felt that the Canadian trade 
agreement was a touchy subject with lumber- 
men, but he said all would agree that the sys- 
tem of negotiating foreign trade agreements is 
a good one. He pointed out how the United 
States exports had steadily declined, and that 
the loss of exports produces surpluses that the 
domestic market can not absorb. All trade 
agreements, he added, come entirely under the 
State Department. The only part played by 
the Department of Commerce is to furnish facts 
and statistics for the brief of any industry, urg- 
ing its case before the State Department. He 
gave his opinion that probably the next import- 
ant trade agreement to come up would be that 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
He expressed the hope that lumber would be 
given a good break in the British agreement, 
and urged that the lumbermen be alert in fur- 
thering their interests by hammering away at 
the State Department. He estimated that 
Canadian lumber imports in the United States 
this year will total 175 million feet. He dis- 
played a chart showing Canadian lumber ex- 
ports to the United States over the past few 
years, Canadian lumber exports to all coun- 
tries, and United States lumber exports to all 
countries. He stated, “We excluded Canadian 





LUMBER MUST WAKE UP TO THE NEW GENERATION OF BUYERS, 


.... declares George W. Dulany before Lumber Congress on West Coast 


You have a new generation of buyers coming on. 
You have to work on these youngsters. That brings me 
to the program that Elmer Hole, of the American 
Lumberman, is developing for the 4-H Boy Builders’ 
Clubs, and for boys’ work in manual training schools etc. 

The 4-H Boy Builders’ Clubs are doing fine work. | 

The manufacturers of modernistic homes of other 
materials admit that the present generation does not 


like the flat-roof, sardine-can type of building—but 
they are working on the young generation that hasn't 
the old background of woodworking to influence it. 

He stated that the lumber industry should cultivate 
teachers of manual training, because they are helping 
lumbermen to find markets for their products. Lum- 
bermen therefore should help these manual training 
teachers to find the lumber they want. 


WE MUST WAKE UP AND SUPPORT THE MOVEMENT 





pointed out the importance of the export mar- 
ket, and how this has dwindled. _ Prior to 1920, 
the United States was first in lumber exports 
and today it stands in fifth position. Potentially 
the United States can be the most important 
lumber exporting country in the world. 


Surveys Effects of New Federal Legislation 


In regard to the legislation, he spoke of the 
last Government tax bill as a mathematical 
monstrosity, 

As to the Walsh-Healey bill, which has been 
called the little NRA, he passed this by as 
something which it appears the lumber indus- 
try may forget. 

To the Patman-Robinson bill, he referred as 
being so indefinite that it will be some time be- 
fore the manufacturer will know how it will 
apply to his business. He attempted to answer 
some of the most pertinent questions that this 
bill has raised among lumbermen. The ad- 
ministration of this bill is left to the Federal 
Trade Commission. That body has stated that 
it does not recognize a specific discount to 
wholesalers as such, but the cost of selling to 
a wholesaler may be taken into consideration. 
The Commission is not prepared to accept 8 
percent as a wholesale discount. May a manu- 
facturer quote lower prices to line yards? The 
answer is No, not as line yards. However, 
there may be a quantity discount where a reduc- 
tion in selling costs can be shown. Discount 
may not be allowed to a fabricating plant as 
such, but only on a basis of showing lower cost 


Before going into his subject of foreign trade 
and trade agreements, Mr. Hayward praised the 
efforts toward trade promotion, and gave many 
examples. of the great necessity for it. He told 
the difficulties with many of the newer Govern- 
ment organizations. such as the Resettlement 
Administration, where many of their specifiers 
for building. products are not “wood minded.” 
He said it takes hard work to get wood used in 
many of these new specifications. There is. a 
need for trade promotion among these Govern- 
ment agencies during this present period when 
the Government is such a large purchaser. 
‘These men who specify the building materials 
are contacted by large numbers of highly 
trained salesmen and engineers representing 
other building materials. He urged the elimina- 
tion of the poorly manufactured and green 
lumber sent into Washington and other cities 
by wholesalers that secure lumber from small 
mills that do not have proper manufacturing 
facilities. Shipping green lumber causes failures 
which have given lumber a black eye and 
caused people to look for other materials. He 
expressed the opinion that the FHA should be 
educated to demand dry lumber and turn down 
loans on homes built of poor lumber. Mr. Hay- 
ward stressed the value of educating the 


younger generation, which is coming up. and 
he urged that basic trade promotion would in- 
clude this coming generation. He said if work 
of this kind is not done, the youngsters will 
have no conception of the use of wood. 


lumber in 1932 with our excise tax and tariff. 
Then Canada went out and took our export 
business. He pointed out that Canada took 
much of the European trade away from the 
Baltic countries, and expressed the belief that 
if the United States can get the English prefer- 
ential tariff reduced, it will be able to increase 
its exports of upper grades to that country. 

He particularly praised the foreign trade pro- 
motion work of the British Columbia Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He told the lum- 
bermen that they needed more lumber trade 
commissioners in foreign markets. 

Just a few brief excerpts from the trade pro- 
motion story told by I. N. Tate of St. Paul. 
which was considered one of the high lights of 
the meeting, follow: 


Competition now is not only with other 
buildine materials but with all products for 
the consumer’s dollar. 

Tt has only been since the advent of the 
FHA that we could compete with other 
products in financing home building. 

Cap Woods has stated that timber is grow- 
ing as fast as depleted—so we will always 
have a supply. 

We know the value of wood, but we must 
tell others. 

In the advertising of the country today, 
there are 12 pages of cement advertising to 
one of lumber. 

As to the demand ahead, we only know 
that we are on the uptrend in building. 
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NORTHERN WOODS 


~_—.. 


ORTHERN 
VENEERS 
Ze2WWOOD 


$ We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 

and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 

in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 

















We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
HS see 2 Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amocieoe “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 























enacted 
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FLOORING 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


IWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 





MANUFAC TUVRER S 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
YO U | een FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 











HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 


ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Through six long years this deficit in build- 
ing has increased, until now the pent-up de- 
mand is about ready to start. 


Some resent the cost of doing the neces- 
sary things to improve our products. We 
all resent it a little. Such things as better 
drying, grade marking and otherwise im- 
proving the appearance cost money, but are 
a part of better merchandising. Lumber has 
not the spectacular features of some com- 
modities; therefore, we must supply them. 


There is a definite place for species adver- 
tising, as well as general. 


_ The National association can and will con- 
tinue to do a good job. I am very proud of 
the personnel kept up through these lean 
years. 


Trade promotion work is not intangible; 
it is a straight road ahead. 


The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau’s, and the 
British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers’, 
trade promotion work are excellent examples 
and serve to emphasize the pitifully small 
amount of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association campaign. 


He expressed his gratification at the attitude 
of the wholesale lumbermen, retail lumbermen 
and commission lumber salesmen, who have 
shown themselves to be anxious to aid in trade 
promotion work. He urged all lumbermen to 
work as salesmen among others for the National 
program. He closed with the quotation “Where 
there is no vision, the people die.” 

R. G. Kimbell, director of technical service 
of the N. L. M. A., gave those present a colorful 
comprehensive view of the activities of 
the National association trade promotion work 
of the past, and that contemplated for the fu- 
ture. He particularly told in a striking way 
of the necessity for specific activity. His state- 
ments were most convincing. Mr. Kimbell 
stressed the present as the opportune time for 
building-trades promotion work. He said: 
“Never before has home building been a na- 
tional subiect of conversation. Other materials 
are advertising extensively to get a large share 
of the home building boom now starting. 
Twenty-one thousand lumber dealers represent 
a force which competition, fears. It is just a 
question of getting the lumber industry into 
motion.” 


Connectors Are Streamline of Lumber 


George W. Dulany, Chicago, chairman of 
Timber Engineering Co., supplemented some of 
the excellent statements made by Messrs. Tate 
and Kimbell. He referred to newspaper pub- 
licity regarding the progress the railroad com- 
panies are making in securing more business. 
He said the railroads are coming out of the 
rut, and the thing that is leading them is stream- 
line passenger trains. Then speaking of the 
use of ring connectors in timber constructior, 
which have been the principal project of the 
Timber Engineering Co., Mr. Dulany said, “I 
regard timber connectors as the streamline train 
of the lumber industry.” 

He said the lumbermen need a new viewpoint. 
They should remodel their old offices or build 
new ones, and pep up their personnel. The 
lumber industry must sell its own product, and 
not depend on the contractor and architect. He 
urged sales schools for retailers. He stated 
that lumber retailers are naturally friendly to 
wood, but other industries are working to wean 
them away. He made a statement then about 
Bov Builders’ Clubs which appears on a pre- 
ceding page. 

Harry G. Uhl, secretary of Timber Engineer- 
ing Co.. exnlained the organization as one of 
certain lumber concerns to handle patented de- 
vices for wood construction. He said it is the 
aim to establish an industry patent pool, to in- 
crease the sale of lumber. It is the purpose 
of this companv to start fabricating units among 
groups of manufacturers, so that the buyer can 
get timher structures complete and readv to in- 
stall. TECO has develoned a portable. de- 
mountable oil derrick, which will be marketed 
through one of these units, and by promotion of 
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this derrick it is hoped to regain some of the 
business lost to steel. 


During the noon recess, a buffet lunch was 
served in the Olympic Bowl, and immediately 
following, Don Critchfield, representing the For- 
est Products-Better Paint Campaign, showed 
motion pictures depicting the promotion work 
of the paint manufacturers, and particularly 
bundled siding with which are enclosed paint- 
ing instructions. 


Would Reconvene Conservation 
Conference 


D. T. Mason, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on forest conservation, gave a report on 
its work. He outlined the reasons for continua- 
tion of this work. He brought to the meeting 
the opinion of the joint committee that the 
public joint hearing held in Code days should 
be reconvened. He stated that the industry 
had carried out its part of the original bargain, 
but that the public part of the program had fot 
yet been enacted into law. He said: 


“The joint committee suggests to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s di- 
rectors that they determine upon the desira- 
bility of reconvening the conference, and lay 
before the regional associations the views of the 
joint committee and the directors.” 


Louis Glaser, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., laid before the lumber- 
men the problem of propaganda regarding ter- 
mites. He pointed out that we have had 
termites always, but termite propaganda is new. 
Most of the public’s knowledge of termites has 
come in recent years from interests inimical to 
lumber. Unfair news articles and advertising 
regarding termite destruction have appeared in 
many publications of late years. Mr. Glaser 
said proper construction prevents termite dam- 
—, costs little more than poor, and pays divi- 

ends. 


Friday the lumbermen were guests of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at its annual golf 
tournament. On Saturday the visiting lumber- 
men and ladies were treated to an all-day cruise 
to points of interest on Puget Sound, with 
President W. B. Nettleton in charge, and the 
West Coast association as host. 


WEST COAST VOTES SUPPORT 
TO NATIONAL PROMOTION 


The board of trustees of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, at the executive meeting 
on July 23, voted to appropriate $500 a month 
to American Forest Products Industries, a sub- 
sidiary promotional organization of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This ac- 
tion brings the West Coast organization into 
line with seven other regional associations that 
are already supporting AFPI. The West Coast 
appropriation will aid the AFPI in carrying 
out certain important projects, those to be de- 
veloped immediately including : 


i—Making fire tests and developing fire 
loss data to strengthen building code work. 
These tests are designed to make available 
a wood door that will pass the fire test re- 
quired for a fire-door classification, and se- 
cure Underwriters Laboratories’ rating there- 
for. Such a door could be used where wood 
doors are now prohibited, and serve as a 
symbol for the fire resistance of treated 
wood. 


2—Preparing six booklets: (a) On suitable 
exteriors and interiors for houses costing 
$3,000 or less, with emphasis on the modern 
application of wood. (b) A booklet of infor- 
mation adequate to sell wood interiors in 
place of plaster, wallboards and other mate- 
rials. (d) Preparing designs for homes cost- 
ing from $3,000 to $6,000. (e) Promoting 
low-cost improvements through application 
of new wood interiors. (f) Developing facts 
about the advantages of wood for use on the 
exteriors and interiors of buildings. 


3—Expansion of the present retail mer- 
chandising service to stimulate dealer ad- 
vertising and promotion of lumber, to secure 
wider distribution of promotion literature 
and to develop more effective selling methods 
by dealers and salesmen. 
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Forest Conservation Practices 
Discussed in Joint Conference 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 25.—The luncheon of 
the joint committee of the National Conserva- 
tion Conference with visiting conservation com- 
mitteemen from regional associations and public 
representatives July 21 was followed by an 
open meeting of the committee in the afternoon. 

David T. Mason, chairman, opened the meet- 
ing by reporting on the work of the joint com- 
mittee, which met in executive session that 
morning. The committee, Mr. Mason said, dis- 
cussed the progress of the forest conservation 
program and the advisability of recommending 
to the secretary of agriculture that the National 
Conservation Conference be reconvened early 
in 1937. The committee had concluded that it 
is highly desirable to seek a reconvening of 
this conference in order to call public attention 
to the progress already made by the organized 
lumber industry, and particularly to arouse in- 
terest and obtain the action promised in 1934 by 
the Federal authorities. 

The joint committee, Mr. Mason declared, 
favored calling another conference for about 
Jan. 25, and having it at some central point 
such as Chicago. The committee felt that the 
conference should be of the same size as the 
last one in 1934, with about fifty representatives 
of public groups, and the same number of pri- 
vate organizations attending. More emphasis 
on State representation was suggested. 


Explains Attitude of Federal Authorities 


Whether to reconvene or not came up for 
considerable discussion. Several speakers criti- 
cized the Administration for failure to carry out 
its promises with regard to Article 10. E. W. 
Tinker, who has charge of co-operation between 
the Forest Service and lumber associations, 
called attention to the reorganization of the 
Forest Service as a real accomplishment and 
declared he is seeking the most practical ap- 
proach under which Federal help can be given. 
He declared any set-up should be economically 
favorable to private timber owners. He averred 
that friendly co-operation with industry must be 
maintained, and that any conservation plans 
must be based on factual knowledge. There is 
need of selling a long-time viewpoint, he says, 
and long-time holding of timberland must be 
made to pay. 


Lumber Industry Has Made Progress 


Several speakers emphasized the progress 
toward conservation, as outlined in Article 10, 
made by the industry without Government help 
in the way of permanent legislation. Mr. Col- 
gar, of California, declared that certain western 
pine operators objected to another meeting, but 
are willing to co-operate with Article 10; in 
fact 85 percent are continuing to do so without 
Federal or State help. He added that the idea 
of having another meeting has not as yet crys- 
talized. C. C. Sheppard testified that the south- 
ern pine industry has already greatly benefited 
by Article 10, and instanced a specific case to 
support his statement. Fred Brundage, of the 
United States Forest Service, said that the 
Pacific Northwest has benefited by Article 10, 
— is vitally interested in helpful forest legis- 
ation. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
suggested that in continuing a joint executive 
committee to carry out a conservation program, 
provision should be made for direct representa- 
tion of organizations in the industry, so as to 
impose upon such organizations the reality of 
the program and their part in it. 

Ted Goodyear, head of the Washington State 
department of forestry, declared that after the 
Lumber Code collapsed, his State continued 
carrying out the provisions of Article 10 by 
appointing its own representatives to check on 


fire-fighting apparatus and other conservation 
measures. J. W. Ferguson, State forester of 
Oregon, testified to the same results in that 
State. 


Conference Would Increase Good Will 


Col. Greeley stated that reconvening of the 
Article 10 conference would be most signifi- 
cant, in that forest conservation the past few 
years has been in the hands of lumbermen them- 
selves, who have shown good faith. He pointed 
out that lumbermen have taken the lead in 
national forest conservation, and urged need of 
public goodwill. He said there was need to 
show that lumbermen have an interest in the 
future of timber lands. Col. Greeley would 
like to see another national conference on con- 
servation, such as the 1934 roundtable discus- 
sion, to keep lumbermen in front, as has been 
done the past two years, and to advise on legis- 
lation. 

T. V. Larsen, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, said the past century 
has revealed a lack of co-operation among lum- 
bermen and allied interests, and that he could 
see no reason why a roundtable meeting should 
not be held, 


Forest Credits and Oregon-California 
Lands 


John Woods, secretary of the joint com- 
mittee, reported on legislative plans, emphasiz- 
ing that two pieces of forestry legislation will 
be introduced again to Congress. One of these 
is the Forest Credits Bill, a proposed addition 
to the Farm Credit System to provide long 
term credit but not subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. B. P. Kirkwood, principal economist of 
the Forest Service, explained details of the bill. 
It includes provision for insurance -against fire, 
insect damage, and windfall damage. This pro- 
posal does not call for Federal money, but 
rather would make use of the Federal credit 
to borrow money wholesale from private sources 
at a low rate of interest. 

The second measure is legislation relating to 
Oregon and California lands, which are declared 
to have been unsatisfactorily managed. The 
joint committee recommends as a solution which 
is non-controversial the application of the sus- 
tained-yield management principle and reclassi- 
fication of lands. 


New Bill Would Aid Conservation 


The McNary-Doxy bill also came in for 
discussion. This bill was written after it be- 
came impossible for the Forest Service to push 
the omnibus bill, and it incorporates the most 
valuable and necessary provisions of that bill. 
Among these provisions are increased authoriza- 
tion for Federal contributions to co-operative 
forest protective work under the Clarke-McNary 
Act, a ten-year forest acquisition program for 
the Federal Government, authorization to permit 
joint management of public and private forest 
properties for sustained yield, increased funds 
for the forest growth inventory, and a request 
for study and recommendation of a satisfactory 
system of making payments to counties in lieu 
of taxes on local forests. 





Buys Kentucky Timber 


Hypen, Ky., July 27.—R. H. VanSant, of 
the VanSant Lumber Co., closed a deal July 17 
on several thousand acres of additional timber 
lands in the Cut-Shin and Middle Forks sec- 
tions near Hyden. Increases are to be made 
in the output of some lumber and stave mills 
located there late last year. Some fine hard- 
woods, such as yellow poplar, oak, beech etc. 
stand upon the property, much of which is in 
its virgin state. 
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THE STAIIDARD STOCK 


FOR SHEATA/1G 
ROOF BOARDS 
SUB-FLOORS 


VERY house that's being built 
needs Sheathing, Roof Boards, 

Sub-flooring, Cement Forms, ete. 
Every house bill gives you an oppor- 
tunity for Roofer Profits. 
Don't overlook the farm market for 
Roofers—for homes, barns, poultry 
and hog houses, granaries, dairy 
houses, implement sheds, etc. 
Roofers can be furnished dipped to 
prevent stain, air or kiln dried. Many 
of these producers can also supply 
Long Leaf Decking and other lumber 
items. Roofers are supplied S45, 
S2S&CM or Shiplap in 34” or 25/32” 
on special order. 


Roofers made by these responsible 
manufacturers are dependable in 
every way—and you can order 
through your wholesaler. 


Bell Lumber Company 


Manufecturers High Grade Roofers 
Richland, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 


Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 
Pavo, Ga. 


Johns-Carroll Lumber Co. 
Can supply Lignasan dipped stock 


’ 


Jones Lumber Company 


Roofers, Railroad Decking and Siding 
ille, Ga. 


King & Thurston, 


Short Leaf Roofers--Long Leaf Decking 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 
Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 
Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 
Mfrs. Pine Lumber-- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


H. Dixon Smith, Inc. 
Roofers from “‘ The Wood Universal 
Columbus, Ga. om 
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Western Pine and Redwood Producers Discuss 
Co-operation With National 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 28.—The semi- 
annual meeting of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion directors was held here this forenoon, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the executive committee 
yesterday. In the afternoon there was a joint 
meeting of the California Redwood Association 
and the Western Pine Association with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
directors, similar to the meeting held with the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Seattle 
last week. 


Sales Managers Should Study Statistics 


The Western Pine directors’ meeting, with 
President J. F. Coleman, of Kinzua, Ore., pre- 
siding, was short, considering the ground cov- 
ered. In opening the session President Cole- 
man made a few brief suggestions and touched 
lightly on some of the more important activi- 
ties of the organization. He called the mem- 
bers to their feet for a few moments of silent 
tribute to those associates who have passed to 
their reward since the annual meeting in Febru- 
ary: Richard Hovey, Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
F. T. Fairchild, Bend, Ore., and R. W. Wet- 
more, Minneapolis, Minn. 

President Coleman urged general meetings 
of sales managers for consideration of the sta- 
tistical position of the industry. He stated that 
individual consideration of statistical reports is 
not enough. He lauded the work of the trade 
promotion committee, and the progress it has 
made. He also touched on the timber conserva- 
tion program, and said that it was worth while 
from the standpoint of financial gain as well as 
from the standpoint of better public under- 
standing. 


Ready for Promotion, Says Secretary 


In a review of the association situation dur- 
ing 1936, S. V. Fullaway, Jr., secretary-man- 
ager of the Western Pine Association, stated 
that the most important action taken at the last 
meeting of the association was the increase in 
membership dues to augment the trade promo- 
tion work. Since that time the association has 
made a net gain of five memberships and now 
represents 85 percent of the regional produc- 
tion and probably 95 percent of shipments into 
competitive territory. This makes a strong 
foundation for trade promotion activities in ad- 
dition to the uniform grading and the high 
quality of manufacturing sustained by the mem- 
bership. 

He stated that the research work of the as- 
sociation is progressing favorably, and that it is 
apparent that new treatments for lumber will 
soon be ready to put on the market. Forest 
conservation is being carried on, and there is no 
doubt that lands are being left in reproducing 
condition. The financial position of the associa- 
tion is good, and income has been better than 
anticipated, although the Ponderosa market has 
not been satisfactory during the last few months. 
A restoration of confidence is needed, and Mr. 
Fullaway urged that group sales managers’ 
meetings be held regularly. 

The statistical position of the Western Pine 
industry was outlined by W. E. Griffee, of the 
association staff. [A graph shown by him will 
appear in the next issue——Eprror.] 

A. J. Voye, Big Lakes Box Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore., briefly reviewed the condition pre- 
vailing in the box lumber market. He stated 
that a shortage of box lumber now prevails in 
the Klamath district, and that box lumber prices 
are stronger. 


Reviews Advertising Efforts, Program 


C. L. Isted made a comprehensive and inter- 
esting report on the work of the trade exten- 
sion committee, which during the past five 
months has made good headway in launching an 


increased trade promotion campaign. This work 
includes: Field service, public information, 
publications, moving pictures, aid to National 
Door Association, aid to National Wooden Box 
Association, the California school building pro- 
gram, and space advertising. N. W. Ayer & 
Son was chosen as the association advertising 
agency. Leading publications in fields such as 
dealers’, home builders’, farm, homecraft and 
magazines of general circulation will be used. 
Advertising this year will aggregate 36,450,000 
messages. At the conclusion of Mr. Isted’s re- 
port, President Coleman urged members to tie 
in their individual sales efforts and trade pro- 
motion work with that of the association. 


Directors Approve Extension of Activities 


The directors approved recommendations of 
the executive committee to apply for patents on 
discoveries of the research department for treat- 
ing lumber for sash and doors; to employ a man 
to serve the economic committee in gathering 
statistical information on employment, living 





J. F. COLEMAN, 
Kinzua, Ore.; 
Western Pine 


CARL BAHR, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 


California Redwood 


costs and labor conditions. They also approved 
recommendations from the grading committee to 
publish a new grading rules book under date of 
Sept. 1, 1936, incorporating changes -as recom- 
mended by the committee. Also that association 
inspection service be made available to carriers 
in cases of claims for damages. 

The statistical committee’s recommendations 
eliminating the weekly delivered price reports, 
and a revision of the cut stock price list also 
were approved. After some little discussion, the 
budget for the ensuing six months was ap- 
proved. 

Visiting lumbermen from other sections of the 
country responded to the invitation of President 
Coleman to speak to the Western Piners. 


Southern Piners Tell of Their Work 


Eli Weiner, of Dallas, Tex., invited the lum- 
bermen to visit the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion now in progress in his city. He told of the 
Southern Pine Association’s “dry-built” house 
at the Exposition and expressed the hope that 
the immense amount of interest it is creating 
will redound to the credit not only of southern 
pine but of all other species of lumber as well. 
He complimented the Western Piners on their 
trade promotion activities. 

H. C. Berckes told of improved market and 
price conditions in southern pine. He urged con- 
sideration of the work being done by the Soyth- 


ern Pine Association in co-operation with the 
better class of dealers to “police” lumber sales 
in such a way that the consumer will get the 
kind of lumber he buys. He told how it is put- 
ting inspectors in consuming markets equipped 
with moisture meters etc., who are at the serv- 
ice of buyers to tell them whether they are get- 
ting dry lumber or not. 

C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., pointed out that 
the western pine producers have two vulnerable 
points, namely their large markets for box lum- 
ber and shop lumber. If anything should hap- 
pen to either of these markets, it would be dis- 
astrous. He complimented them for what they 
are doing in regard to research in the line of 
treatment for sash and doors. He suggested that 
much might be accomplished if they put engi- 
neers to work on the box market. He urged an 
aggressive program to promote and protect 
those markets. 


Redwood Industry Appreciates National's 
Place 


Carl Bahr, president, California Redwood As- 
sociation, quoted reports of advertising budgets 
of nine large building materials companies which 
compete with lumber products as averaging 2% 
percent of net sales, while the lumber industry’s 
expenditures amount to about one-tenth of that. 

At the joint meeting in the afternoon, H. W. 
Cole, San Francisco, representing the Califor- 
nia Redwood Association, presided, and J. F. 
Coleman represented the Western Pine Associa- 
tion. W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
conducted the series of talks by representatives 
of the National which were to acquaint the west- 
ern pine and redwood manufacturers with some 
of the work of that body and its present status 
in the industry. 

Mr. Cole, before calling on President Nettle- 
ton, stressed the value and importance of the 
work of the National association, and particu- 
larly for the next few years, in view of the con- 
ditions confronting the industry because of an 
immense improvement in the building field and 
intense competition of other materials. He said 
there is not only trade promotion but legislative 
and other national problems to be taken care of. 

President Nettleton complimented the West- 
ern Pine Association on the expeditious manner 
in which it had conducted its directors’ meeting 
of the forenoon. He praised both the Califor- 
nia redwood manufacturers and the Western 
Piners for the staunch support they have ac- 
corded the National association. This, he said, 
made it unnecessary to “sell” the National’s 
work to them. He sketched the improved con- 
dition of the National, which now has a mem- 
bership of fourteen out of a possible sixteen re- 
gional associations. He said their program was 
completed, and it is now the job of the officers 
to get financial support. The trade promotion 
work will be modest at first, but it is hoped to 
be able to increase it. 


What National Is Doing and Purposes 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ex- 
plained the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries organization and problems facing the lum- 
ber industry because of new Federal legislation. 
This program, in which Dr. Compton and mem- 
bers of the National association staff brought 
the message of that association to the Western 
Pine and Redwood groups, was necessarily a 
repetition of much in their addresses to the 
joint meeting with the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, report of which is found on 
preceding pages of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

At the outset, Dr. Compton made the signifi- 
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cant statement that today the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is more representa- 
tive of the lumber industry than at any time in 
its history. 

R. G. Kimbell, director of technical research 
for the National association, discussed at con- 
siderable detail what the trade promotion de- 
partment of the National has been doing and is 
planning to do. There is much to be done, and 
the present plan contemplates doing first those 
things deemed most important. 

He was followed by Harry G. Uhl, secretary 
of the Timber Engineering Co., who, as in 
Seattle, gave the lumbermen an insight into the 
accomplishments of that corporation and the 
possibilities of the industry fostering fabricated 
units by the use of patented devices such as 
timber connectors. He described its aims as 
somewhat akin to the patent pool of the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Win New Markets With New Ideas 


Geo. W. Dulany, chairman of TECO, as this 
company is called, made one of his effective ap- 
peals that the lumbermen support these trade 
promotion activities. He rated the organization 
of TECO as one of the most significant depar- 
tures in the lumber industry for many years. He 
left with his audience the thought that a new 
idea is the best weapon for the industry to use 
in regaining the lost per capita consumption in 
this country. 

In concluding the meeting, H. W. Cole, Ham- 
mond-Little River Lumber Co., San Francisco, 


AMERICAN 


expressed the appreciation of the western asso- 
ciations for the messages brought them by the 
officers and staff of the National association. 
He said: “I think we were given ideas and in- 
formation here this afternoon that should help 
carry us through the next year to better and 
higher grounds.” 





Fire Hazard from Termites Far 


From Serious 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 27.—According 
to the National Board of Fire Underwriters, “a 
recent fire resulting from the use of a flam- 
mable liquid as a termite exterminator has 
served to focus attention on the termite problem 
and its possible relation to the fire hazard, 
especially in existing buildings.” The Board 
has issued a bulletin on the subject of the rela- 
tion of termites to fires, which comes to the 
sage conclusion that there is none. The bulle- 
tin says that the use of toxic insecticides “in- 
troduces a severe fire hazard if they flash below 
100° F.”+ In conclusion, it says that fear of 
sudden collapse due to termite damage can be 
dismissed, and adds: “For this reason the prob- 
ability of damage by termites being sufficient 
to materially affect the fire hazard, is not such 
as to warrant serious concern.” 





For MANY centuries the camphor tree was 
the principal ornamental tree used in temple 
courtyards of Japan and China. 


Insulation Plant Enlarged for Third 
Time in Two Years 


St. Paut, Minn., July 27.—For the third 
time in the past two years, the Wood Conver- 
sion Co., a Weyerhaeuser subsidiary with mills 
at Cloquet, Minn., has announced plans to in- 
crease the capacity of its insulating and interior 
finish plant. This last increase is approximately 
50 percent of present capacity, and includes 
improvements in the pulp department as well. 
The necessary building construction has been 








places where their advantages are recognized. 

When the local company offered Balsam- 
Wool under the money-back guaranty early in 
the fall of 1935, it was the first time so far as 
is known that a manufacturer of insulation 
materials had been willing to take such a step. 
The officials were sure of the qualities and 
permanence of their product as an attic insu- 
lator, and offered to refund to a buyer the price 





The plant of the 
Wood Conversion 
Co., St. Paul, is 
shown to the side 








started and machinery ordered to complete the 
expansion in capacity by Nov. 1. 


Discussing the latest plans for the com- 
pany’s mills, E. W. Davis, general manager, 
said: We have been devoting our advertis- 
ing and sales promotion efforts toward the 
sale of Nu-Wood as interior finish. Tile, 
plank, and wainscot units have been accepted 
by architects, contractors, builders, and own- 
ers aS a permanent wall and ceiling treat- 
ment. We have also been featuring Balsam- 
Wool sealed insulation as attic insulation in 
old houses. Last fall we backed the sale of 
this product for insulation in garrets with 
a money-back guaranty to the owner, which 
has been successful. These two activities 
have been responsible, to a great extent, for 


a further increase in sales volume which has 
made another boost in production necessary. 


Back in 1932, Wood Conversion Co. began 
an active campaign to feature Nu-Wood as an 
interior finish which combined the merits of 
decoration, insulation, and noise-quieting in one 
low-cost material. Dealers everywhere have 
been able to introduce the material into markets 
never before available, Mr. Davis asserts. Nu- 
Wood products are now found in residences, 
schools, churches, theaters, offices, and other 





of the material plus application costs, if he was 
not entirely satisfied with the advantages of 
Balsam-Wool after a year’s service. This guar- 
anty and the increase in new construction have 
boosted sales to a new high point. 

For several years the Wood Conversion Co. 
has sold considerable baled Balsam-Wool fiber 
to refrigerator cabinet manufacturers. It is 
“fluffed out,” and sealed slabs then formed on 
machines in the refrigerator plants. So popular 
has this method of insulating refrigerator cab- 
inets been that the local insulation manufactur- 
ing concern receives considerably over one-third 
of all domestic refrigerator business. The 
Balsam-Wool fiber gives cabinet builders all 
the advantages offered by other types of insula- 
tion plus individual features. 

The Wood Conversion Co. will continue its 
long established policy of manufacturing mate- 
rials which lumber dealers can sell in sub- 
stantial volume at a fair profit. Its practical 
and popular plan of controlled distribution will 
be continued with an eye toward protecting the 
dealers’ markets for insulation and interior fin- 
ish, as well as assuring them a fair profit on 
every sale. 
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Loggers and Timbermen Form 
Organization 


Lurkin, TEX., July 27.—Loggers and timber 
men of Arkansas, Texas and western Louisiana 
have formed a permanent district organization 
here with J. M. Campbell, of Broken Bow, 
Okla., as chairman; W. J. Daniels, Wiergate, 
Tex., chairman; and A. E. Wackerman, for- 
ester of the Southern Pine Association, secre- 
tary. The organization was completed at the 
last session of the two-day joint meeting of 
loggers and timber men of this section with the 
Texas Mill Managers’ Association. 

This meeting, which was largely and enthusi- 
astically attended, was the third of a series 
being held under the auspices of the conserva- 
tion department of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. The first, at Brewton, Ala., was attended 
by loggers from the south Alabama and west 
Florida district; and the second at Washington, 
N. C., by those from the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. Others will be held later. 


Should Exchange Ideas on Better Methods 


A. G. T. Moore, manager of the conservation 
department, explained the purpose of these 
regional meetings in his address at the Lufkin 
opening session, which was presided over by 
S. W. Littlejohn, of Forest, Tex., and to which 
the loggers were welcomed by E. L. Kurth, 
of Keltys, president of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. Mr. Moore said that in his travels 
throughout the southern pine producing regions 
with Forester Wackerman, they had observed 
many ingenious logging devices and operating 
methods which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of all loggers. Mr. Kurth stressed the im- 
portance of conservation, the intimate relation- 
ship between logging and practical forestry, and 
the desirability of loggers getting together for 
discussion of these matters. 


Salvaging Ahead of Logging 


Serious and informative discussion of various 
subjects occupied the remainder of the first 
day’s session. Railroad and power skidder 
logging was one of the most important topics, 
W. J. Daniels, logging superintendent of the 
Wier Longleaf Lumber Co., telling of his log- 
ging in mature timber, railroad and steam 
skidder operation and in particular his method 
of felling, by use of the “V” undercut to pre- 
vent splinter pulling. He stated that his sal- 
vage cutting of dead and dying trees, ahead of 
logging, totalled from 200,000 to 300,000 feet a 
month on 20,000 acres, which indicates that 
over-mature timber should be cut to avoid 
losses. This point was earnestly discussed. 


Truck Logging Practices Discussed 


A discussion of truck logging, led by H. A. 
Maas, Clarksville, Tex., brought out much in- 
formation on types of trucks used; contract vs. 
company-owned trucks; length of haul (one 
operator hauling logs forty miles); cost of 
cutting, loading, hauling; depreciation, and use 
of trucks in conjunction with other methods. 
L. C. Smith, Nacogdoches, in a talk on the use 
of tractors in logging, told about a “spool 
wagon” which he uses in hauling logs over steep 
ground. E. O. Siecke, Texas State forester, 
and L. L. Bishop, United States forest super- 
visor, spoke briefly on forestry work in this 
region. 

Following the first morning’s session, a 
“Dutch” lunch was served and then all em- 
barked in automobiles for a tour of inspection 
of the logging operations of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., near Diboll, where selective cut- 
ting has been practiced for a number of years 
and fire protective methods, in co-operation with 
the State forest service, have proved effective. 
The present logging is the third cutting on that 
area, and a good growing stand is being left 


for the next cut. In the evening an informal 
session was held, Mr. Wackerman showing 
motion pictures of Alabama logging operations. 


Tell of Experiences in Selective Cutting 


The concluding session was devoted largely 
to discussion of truck logging and selective cut- 
ting. P. H. Strauss, of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., told of the attempt his company 
had made to develop cut-over lands into pas- 
ture, but finding that project unsuccessful it 
had decided to grow timber on these lands and 
had continued this policy with marked success. 
J. M. Campbell described the selective cutting 
system of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. which 
has recently been adopted, whereby only trees 
15 to 16 inches or larger at three freet above 
the ground are cut, except that smaller trees 
having defects are harvested. All trees to be 
cut are selected in advance and blazed, all culls 
are removed and seed trees left at regular in- 
tervals. 

Many of the other loggers present told of 
selective cutting methods practiced in their 
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territory, and Mr.. Wackerman spoke briefly 
on the need for co-operation. of all loggers and 
timber men if practical forest conservation is 
to be attained. . It was at this session that the 
permanent organization was effected, and plans 
made to meet again next year at a place to 
be determined later. 





Mexican Stand of Half Million 
Acres To Be Developed 


Duranco, Mexico, July 25.—Purchase of a 
500,000-acre tract of timber in the Llano 
Grande district by an American syndicate, 
headed by L. T. Wisend; formerly of Los 
Angeles, but more recently a mine operator in 
this State,-is announced here.. The construc- 
tion of a large lumber mill upon the tract is 
planned. It is also stated that the syndicate 
will ‘take over and operate the large lumber 
mill which is located on another tract of timber 
in the same district. The timber holdings which 
it has acquired formerly belonged to the late 
Jose Ives Limantour, who was minister of 
finance during the administration of President 
Porfirio Diaz. The Mexican Government has 
its plans well advanced for extending the Du- 
rango-Llano Grande branch of the National 
Railways of Mexico across the Sierra Madres 
to Mazatlan. This line would give the lumber 
industry a transportation outlet for its export 
lumber. 


Forestry Group to Confer on 
Flood Control, Recreation 


Wasurncrton, D. C., July 27.—Seeking a bet- 
ter understanding of the part the science of for- 
estry plays in flood prevention and control, the 
American Forestry Association, oldest conser- 
vation organization in the country, will hold its 
61st annual session at Eagles Mere, Pa., Sept. 
9-11. The Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
observing its fiftieth anniversary, will meet 
jointly with the national association in one of 
the most significant conservation conferences in 
years. 

Sharing the stage with flood control at the 
sessions will be recreation, one of the most im- 
portant subjects in forest and land utilization 
today. Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace; W. B. Rodgers, president of the United 
States Flood Control Federation; Senator 
Joseph F. Guffey, of Pennsylvania; Gifford 
Pinchot, former governor of Pennsylvania, and 
first chief forester of the United States, and 
other national authorities will participate in the 
joint conference. 

The region in which the conference will be 
held is ideally suited for discussion and study 
of both flood control and recreation. Williams- 
port, on the Susequehanna River, where the 
foresters and conservationists will discuss flood 
control at a special luncheon, experienced what 
was probably the worst flood in its history this 
past spring, while North Mountain, just south 
of Eagles Mere, is one of the great forest recre- 
ation areas of the East. 

Plans for the joint meeting call for a series 
of field trips, interspersed with discussions and 
addresses by eminent authorities. The first 
session at Eagles Mere, on Sept. 9, to be de- 
voted to a general review of forest and land 
conditions in Pennsylvania, will be led by H. 
Gleason Mattoon, president of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association. The principal speakers 
will be Philip W. Ayres, formerly forester for 
the Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, now a director of the American 
Forestry Association, and George H. Wirt, 
chief forest fire warden of Pennsylvania. 

The special flood control meeting at Wil- 
liamsport on Sept. 10 will be led by James 
G. K. McClure, of Asheville, N. C., president 


of the Farmers’ Federation, and a director of 
the American Forestry Association. The chief 
addresses will be made by President W. B. 
Rodgers, of the United States Flood Control 
Federation, and Senator Joseph F. Guffey. 

Secretary Wallace will head the list of notable 
speakers addressing the conference on Sept. 11, 
which also includes Dr. J. F. Bogardus, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department of For- 
ests and Waters, and Francis R. Cope, Jr., an 
outstanding conservationist of Pennsylvania. 

During the series of field inspection trips, 
which will take the foresters and conservation- 
ists into some of the principal forest areas in 
Pennsylvania, “Worlds’ End” and Ricketts 
Glen, on famous Kitchen Creek, will be visited. 
The American Forestry banquet will be held at 
Eagles Mere on the evening of Sept. 11. 

Organized in Chicago in 1875, the American 
Forestry Association has been a dominant in- 
fluence in forest progress in America. Begin- 
ning with the creation of the National Forests 
in the early 90’s, the educational and promo- 
tional work of the association has supported 
virtually every forward movement in the forest 
conservation field. Henry Solon Graves, who 
succeeded Gifford Pinchot as chief of the Forest 
Service of the United States, now dean of the 
Yale Forest School, is its president. Ovid But- 
ler is executive secretary of the association. 


Buys Idaho Sawmill Site; 
To Install Band 


SPOKANE, WaSH., July 25.—The Boyd-Con- 
lee Co., Spokane, has purchased from the 
Boundary County commissioners, at a private 
tax sale, the holdings of the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., including a sawmill site and build- 
ings, with about 200 acres, at Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho. The purchasers plan to recondition the 
sawmill, putting in a small bandsaw outfit, and 
to produce lumber, buying logs on the open 
market. They also plan to tear down the old 
planer shed and salvage the lumber for con- 
struction of a large warehouse. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Aug. 20—West Side Hardwood Club, Hotel Pines, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Monthly. 


Sept. 9-1l—American FPorestry Association, Eagles 
Mere, Pa. Annual (held jointly with Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association). 

Sept. 11.—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
Point, Ontario. Fall outing. 

Sept. 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
Som, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. An- 
nual. 

Sept. 17-18—National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yards Association, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. Annual. 


Oct. 7-10—Pacific Logging Congress, Eureka, Calif. 
Anngal, 


Sturgeon 


Jan. 19+20-—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 


Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 
_—_—————ae 
Louisiana Retailers Planning 
Reorganization 


ALEXANDRIA, La., July 25.—Members of the 
Board of Directors of the Louisiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association met here today to 
discuss plans for the reorganization and re- 
financing of the association, and the employment 
of a secretary. The president was authorized 
to advertise in the lumber papers for a secre- 
tary. The applications will be considered at a 
meeting to be held when called by the president. 

Those present were F, Lisle Peters, Lake 
Charles, president of the association; C. M. 
Managan, Lake Charles, who acted as secretary 
of the meeting; George Knoop and Ben L. 
Johnson, New Orleans; Tom Pittman, Shreve- 
port; Lee Hodges, Monroe; J. Frank Carroll 
and H. H. Harris, Alexandria, and Sidney 
Gary, Jennings. 


Hardwood Producers Are 
Optimistic 

CAMDEN, ArK., July 27.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the West Side Hardwood Club was 
held at Pine Bluff, and, as is the usual custom, 
the meeting was preceded by a very delightful 
luncheon at the Hotel Pines. The attendance 
was very good, considering the extreme heat 
and the long drives some of the members had 
to make. 

President P. E. Nichols called the meeting 
to order. The first business was taking of 
statistics as compiled by Secretary O. S. Robin- 
son, which showed, for 18 mills reporting, a 
total of 3,189,000 feet 4/4 green oak flooring 
stock, an increase of only 25,000 feet over June; 
dry flooring oak, 1,776,000 feet, an increase of 
631,000 feet over the previous month, with 
orders at 1,850,000 feet, this also showing an 
increase of 175,000 feet over the previous month. 
These figures show that flooring oak in the 
hands of members is oversold at this time, and 
would also indicate that there is not any excess 
amount of this stock being put on sticks. Orders 
for other hardwoods totaled 4,150,000 feet, a 
slight decrease from the previous month. Logs 
on hand total 2,280,000 feet. Total green and 
dry stocks on hand amounts to 42,089,000 feet, 
an increase of 931,000 feet. 

A round table discussion analyzing the above 
figures revealed that the bulk of the green and 
dry flooring oak was in the hands of about ten 
of the eighteen mills reporting. Thus there is 
no over-supply of this item, at least in the hands 
of member mills, and it is believed this is gen- 
erally true of all of the mills in this territtory. 

Black gum in 4/4 and 8/4 is in large demand, 
and some sales have been made at fair prices 
but it sells much lower than this stock should 
bring and it is thought that in another two or 
three weeks the price will advance. This also 
applies to sap gum and tupelo. Practically all 
of the woodworking plants in this territory are 
oversold on their production for at least 90 
days, on account of the large business done at 


the summer furniture shows. All of them report 
big business and full production. 

It was reported that inquiries for hardwood 
had begun to pick up, and everyone is feeling 
optimistic. Sales being reported now showed 
that in all thicknesses of the higher priced items, 
a much larger variety of species is being used. 

The next meeting of the club will be held in 
Pine Bluff on Aug. 20. 





Field Secretary to Push Campaign 
to Increase Membership 


BattrmoreE, Mp., July 28.—Robert Jones, 
newly appointed field secretary of the Middle 
Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, which has 
its headquarters in Philadelphia but counts 
various Baltimoreans among its members, has 
been calling on lumbermen, urging upon them 
the advantages of membership in the organiza- 
tion. The group, after experimenting with vari- 
ous plans designed to advance the interests 
of the members, has decided upon a special 
campaign for bringing to the notice of the trade 
generally within the sphere of the association’s 





LUMBERMEN NEED A 
NEW VIEWPOINT. A 
NEW GENERATION OF 
BUYERS IS COMING ON. 
YOU HAVE TO WORK ON 
THESE YOUNGSTERS.— 
GEORGE W. DULANY, JR., 
BEFORE DIRECTORS' MEET- 
ING OF NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCI- 
ATION, AT SEATTLE, WASH. 





activity the benefits to be derived from cooper- 
ation and adherence to proved practices. It is 
the mission of Mr. Jones to carry this campaign 
into every section, and by building up the mem- 
bership to put the organization in an increas- 
ingly strong position to carry out its purposes. 





Building an Interesting Program for 
National Hardwood 


Secretary John W. McClure, of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, is busily en- 
gaged in building up an outstanding program 
for the thirty-ninth annual convention, to be 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, Sept. 17-18. 

Among the speakers already secured are 
Merle Thorpe, editor and publisher of Nation’s 
Business, and C. D. Hudson, manager National 
Wooden Box Association. Mr. Thorpe, who is 
an eloquent speaker and has a magnetic per- 
sonality, will address the morning session Sept. 
18, on a subject to be announced later. Mr. 
Hudson will talk on the battle to hold the 
container market for wood. He is directing the 
fight of the wooden box against substitutes, and 
the success or failure of this effort will affect 
directly the interest of every producer of hard- 
woods. 

Following the precedent established so suc- 
cessfully at the annual convention of 1935, there 
will be a dinner party for members of the Thirty 
Year Club. This Thirty Year Club is com- 
posed of members of the association who have 
been enrolled continuously for thirty years or 
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more. Sixteen new names have been added this 
year, making a total of sixty concerns that are 
eligible to the Thirty Year Club. 

A report of the recommendations of the in- 
spection rules committee will be presented, this 
report being based on the results of the com- 
mittee meeting held in Chicago in June. 

Secretary McClure and the New York com- 
mittees are planning some fine social events for 
the visiting ladies. 

As usual, the outstanding feature will be the 
annual banquet and entertainment, which will 
be held on the evening of Sept. 17. Of this, 
Mr. McClure says: “No description of this 
feature will do full justice; but suffice it to 
say that members will expect something superb 
in New York and they shall not be disap- 
pointed.” 


California Council Moves Offices 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 25.—The Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s Council has moved its office 
from 465 California Street, San Francisco, to 
headquarters at 434 Rowell Bldg., Fresno, Calif. 





Commission Salesmen and Oak 
Flooring Producers to Meet 


Mempnis, TENN., July 27.—President H. R. 
Hansen of the National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Detroit, has announced 
an executive meeting to be held in Memphis on 
Aug. 6. In connection therewith, a one-day ses- 
sion, similar to the Sales Congress held last 
month in Cleveland, Ohio, will be presided over 
by Ralph E. Hill, of the National Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association, to which a 
large number of mills have signified their in- 
tention of sending their production and sales 
managers, and a goodly number of small mills 
also have promised to be represented. Southern 
pine, hardwood and oak flooring manufacturers 
are interested in these meetings because of the 
opportunity offered to discuss the age-old ques- 
tion of distribution in an orderly manner. 

The National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen recently went on record with 
the manufacturers as to the position of the 
salesmen in the matter of unearned or un- 
ethical discounts. Through error some whole- 
salers have been misinformed as to the resolu- 
tion offered in the Sales Congress and voted 
upon therein, but which did not come before 
the Annual Meeting of the Salesmen. No action 
was taken in the salesmen’s convention concern- 
ing discounts to wholesalers; on the contrary, 
reference was had entirely to discounts allowed 
or requested by retail yards, line-yards, and 
buying agencies which were not entitled to the 
wholesale discount. The National association 
will discuss this matter, along with other dis- 
tribution problems, in its meeting on Aug. 6. 





Roofer Manufacturers Meet 
Cotumsus, Ga., July 28.—Resolutions at reg- 
ular meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held here today urged endeavor to se- 
cure co-operation of non-member manufactur- 
ers to maintain prices on a decent level. Mem- 
bers expressed themselves as fairly optimistic 
over recent improvement in demand, at better 
prices than have prevailed for some years. 
Reports were heard on recent freight confer- 
ences and arbitrations which have been held in 
connection with the association’s campaign 
against prevailing freight rates held to be dis- 
criminatory against this section. Hope that re- 
lief from prevailing high rates may be brought 
about was evidenced. 
The next meeting was tentatively set for 
Tuesday, Sept. 1, provided there is to be a base- 
ball game between South Atlantic teams here 


on that date. 
-_ 


ALTHOUGH railroad property is usually 
thought of as rolling stock, the railways of 
North America maintain more than 350,000 
buildings. 
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To Prove Practicability of Low- 


Cost Houses 


WASHINGTON, , July 28.—Actively get- 
ting behind its ay house campaign which 
has captured the imagination of the lumber in- 
dustry in particular and the construction field 
generally, the Federal Housing Administration 
this week launched a new phase of merchandis- 
ing the plan. 

To Detroit this week went Seward H. Mott, 
chief of the Land Planning Section of FHA’s 
technical division, to call a conference of 
builders, realty brokers, bankers, building sup- 
ply dealers and other interested groups. The 
purpose is to outline the small house idea, and 
how FHA is fostering it by insuring mortgages 
on the houses built. 

Mr. Mott took with him a model subdivision, 
built to scale by FHA workers, which contains 
97 houses, streets, trees and all landscaping. 
A remarkable bit of artistry, it will be used to 
demonstrate the value of community planning of 
small houses. 

Next week, Mr. Mott will go to Chicago and 
the week following he will call a conference in 
Cleveland. Already on the schedule, but not 
fixed on the calendar, are sessions in Newark 
and Boston. 

Meanwhile, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association pushed forward work on 
three small houses that will demonstrate the 
feasibility of building homes in the $3,000 price 
range and under; master minds of finance 
gathered in Washington to work out a plan 
creating a flow of mortgage money for such 
dwellings. Conferring with Federal Housing 
Administration officials, representatives of both 
the National Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation have been financiers from Chicago and 
New York attempting to devise a scheme that 


will make amends for the failure of banks to. 


“loosen up” with this type of mortgage money. 
Enthusiastically participating in the conferences 
are members of the National Housing Advisory 
Council, recently formed for the purpose of 
merchandising better housing. This group is 
collecting all available data on the subject of 
small home finance and has obtained outlines 
of plans followed by various companies. 

To date the lumber industry appears to be 
in the forefront of activity in connection with 
releasing small-house building money. Leaders 
in the field see untold possibilities in the wide- 
spread construction of homes of the type that 
FHA says can be built for from $1,600 upward. 

The Lumber Manufacttrers’ association took 
three of the FHA house plans as the basis for 
the demonstration program in nearby Bethesda, 
Md., just across the State line from the District 
of Columbia. After a minor skirmish with Park 
and Planning commission officials regarding the 
placement of the houses on the lots, which was 
amicably settled, construction got ‘under way. 
It is expected that the houses will be ready for 
showing by Sept. 1. 

Decision to go forward with the demonstra- 
tion was reached after engineers and architects 
of the association found that the cottages could 
be built of lumber in conformity with the 
plans, in respect of costs, beauty and livability. 
The association expects wide study of its under- 
taking and anticipates duplication of the unique 
project by other associations and individuals 
over the country. 

It is hoped to demonstrate the feasibility of 
building a complete modern home for a small 
cost with a down payment of $500 to $600 and 
monthly payments of $25. 

The association is building houses “B,” “D,” 
and “E” shown in FHA’s technical bulletin 
No. 4, “Principles of Planning Small Houses.” 
The cost will be approximately $3,500 each, 
including 10 percent cost-plus profit for the 
contractor. The price is the maximum in each 
class as estimated by FHA, including basement. 
The price in a high-cost region like the metro- 


politan district of Washington necessarily has 
to be in line with FHA’s maximum estimate of 
$3,000, without lot but with basement. The 
lots are valued at approximately $500 and the 
base price of each house, without basement and 
lot, is $2,000, according to FHA. 

House “D,” as an example is figured in 
detail as follows: 








FHA cost with basement............ $2,500 

NLMA contract with basement....... 2,488 

eg Pree 248 

as aii iaie gti 525 

Title, recording, deed, etc............ 

Sod, walks, shrub. (not incl. by 
PE daveurreiseeaths cavacees ces 50 
Cost of complete house and lot...... $3,351 

Available FHA loan................. $2,800 

Minimum down payment............. 595 

Financing cost (add. chg. to buyer)... 125 


Approximate monthly payment....... 25 
In sections where the carpenter-contractor 
would absorb the profit margin in his carpenter 
wages there would ordinarily be no contractor’s 
profit allowance. In other localities and other 
conditions the profit margin of 10 percent might 
be larger. Allowing, too, for wage differentials 
the cost in a small city suburb or in a village 
would be about $2,500, plus the cost of the lot. 
The Lumber association has announced that 
every step in the construction and financing of 
these three houses will follow the regular FHA 
loan insurance routine and strict business pro- 
cedure. There are to be no donations of mate- 
rials and services or special prices. 
Anticipating quick sale of the houses when 
completed the association points out that the 
price will demonstrate how economical such 
residence construction is, being about as low- 
priced as anything that has yet been forecast 
even in standardized, mass-produced houses. 
—_—_—_—_—__—— 


Importance of Using Only Well 


Dried Lumber in Homes 


Mapison, Wis., July 27.—Much is being 
heard nowadays about the “home of the future,” 
but frame construction can offer all the dignity, 
beauty and comfort of modern requirements, 
provided it is built properly, according to en- 
gineers at the U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Some shipments of lumber reach the dis- 
tributor in a thoroughly seasoned condition, 
other shipments may be only partially seasoned 
or still in a green condition. Green lumber 
should not be used in house construction. 

A simple means of keeping lumber awaiting 
use on a building-site dry is to pile it solidly 
on three foundation timbers suitably spaced and 
cover it at least on the top and ends with a 
tough, moisture-retarding building paper. Un- 
less the top, sides and ends of the pile are 
protected during rainy weather, the boards 
should be separated by 1-inch strips spaced 
about 4 feet apart along the length of the 
boards. 

In a house under construction, the relative 
humidity will usually be higher than it will be in 
an occupied house because some moisture will 
evaporate from the new concrete, brickwork, 
plaster and even from the wood used. 

The absorption of moisture by flooring from 
the air within the building, either before or 
after it is laid and the resulting swelling fol- 
lowed by shrinkage when the building is heated, 
is largely responsible for cracks in floors. 

Before any interior finish is delivered, the 
outside doors and windows should be in place, 
so that they may be kept closed at night and 
in this way hold the temperature of the interior 
as closely as possible to the higher temperature 
and lower humidity that ordinarily prevails 
during the day. 


UNTREATED ITEMS IN 
MIXED CARS 


Fence Profits 


Get your share of fence profits 
this season with “Diamond C 
Blackpine” Creosoted Posts. 


Farmers will repair and re- 
build fences this year. Most 
of them are already convinced 
of the advantages of Long 
Life Creosoted Posts—immune 
to decay and termite attack. 


You can order the posts you 
need in a Colfax Mixed Car 
along with other treated items 
of Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Poles and Piling—or untreated 
Yard and Shed Stock, Mould- 
ings, etc. 


Let us tell you more about 
Colfax products — and this 
Mixed Car Service. 














SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 


Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
WHITE FIR 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOKS and CRATES 


High altitude Fir especially suited for 
Railroad timbers — fine, smooth-textured 
Ponderosa. Backed , ¥t- a supply of more 
than 11/2 billion feet 




















WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 
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State Adopts Uniform Method 
of Scaling Logs 


Otympia, WasuH., July 25.—A_ uniform 
method of scaling logs, something never before 
reached in this State, has been established by 
the State department of public service, accord- 
ing to announcement here yesterday by Ferd C. 
Schaaf, director of the department. The action 
was taken following a four-day hearing last 
March. 

W. W. Chamberlain, examiner for the de- 
partment, said the order sets up rules for the 
elimination of guesswork in scaling. Pre- 
viously, methods of scaling differed in almost 
every district in the State. The new method 
adopted by the State department is similar to 
that of the forestry department, but no deduc- 
tion is made for defects in timber. 


Roads Classified for Log Transportation 


The order also sets up a road classification. 
Roads of Washington used for transportation 
of logs are classified into three groups, instead 
of four, as heretofore. 


Class A includes paved or macadamized, 
regardless of grade, and permanently main- 
tained gravel, not exceeding grades of 6 
percent. 


Class B—Graveled not included in Class A, 
also gravel or good plank, exceeding grades 
of 6 percent but not exceeding grades of 12 
percent. 

Class C—Dirt or cross plank, and/or roads 
with grades exceeding 12 percent. 





Plant Employees Urge Use of 
Wood Boxes 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 25.—After talks by 
A. R. Wright, Longview, representative of 
the Wooden Box Employees’ Association, and G. 
Carlbert, Spokane, box manufacturer, urging 
the use of wooden boxes in produce handling. 
the Chamber of Commerce directors, at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, authorized President C. D. 
Simpson to appoint a committee to co-operate 
with the local employees’ association. A drive 
will be made to increase the use of wooden 
boxes. Both speakers said that a local associ- 
ation will be formed here to put on a drive urg- 
ing the public to use wooden boxes manufac- 
tured in the Northwest. 





California Studies Rates 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., July 25.—A general 
investigation of rates and charges of all com- 
mon carriers of California, to determine if the 
rates are less than reasonable, was launched 
July 25 by the California Railroad Commission 
in San Francisco. Lumber transportation rates 
will be involved in the initial hearing Aug. 27. 
The investigation will include all carriers— 
railroad, steamship or highway. 





Want Emergency Charges 
Made Permanent 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 27.—The railroads 
of the United States, in a petition filed late 
today asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to clear away certain technical procedural 
steps so that the rail carriers can file, at a 
minimum of expense and delay, tariffs trans- 
lating into permanent rates, subject to suspen- 
sion and investigation by the commission, the 
emergency charges which will expire on Dec. 
31, next. In their petition the railroads pointed 
out that there is no intention of publishing rates 
which will be in excess of the emergency 
charges now in effect. They propose to trans- 
late the present emergency charges into regular 
tariffs by conversion tables which will show 
the amount of each and every revised rate. The 
petition does not ask the commission at this 
time to approve such permanent changes. The 
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petition says: “Petitioners have given serious 
and thoughtful consideration to the existing 
situation, and have reached the conclusion that 
in order to conserve revenues, and to continue 
in the public interest to furnish adequate and 
efficient transportation, it is necessary for them 
to publish and file with the Commission tariffs 
translating the present emergency charges into 
permanent rates.” 





Insulation Company Announces 
Personnel Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 27.—Announce- 
ment has been made by E. H. Batchelder, Jr., 
vice president of the Insulite Co. of several im- 
portant additions to, and promotions in, the 
firm’s sales staff. Joe Sanders, Jr., Chicago, 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 
to the vice president and put in charge of the 
newly created public relations branch of the 
executive sales department; E. A. Anderson, St. 
Louis, has been advanced to the post of sales 
manager of the 
Northwest sales 
district at Minne- 
apolis; Carl F. 
Heym, Detroit, has 
been promoted to 
the position of as- 
sistant sales man- 
ager of the south- 
ern sales district, 








E. H. BATCHEL- 
DER, JR., 
Minneapolis; 


Vice President 
The Insulite Co. 





St. Louis; and T. 
J. Lindstrom, Min- 
neapolis, has been 
assigned to exec- 
utive sales duties 
in the building and 
industrial. markets 
of the Northwest 
district. J. Fred- 
erick Koch, a new- 
comer, has been 
named manager of 
the general sales branch at the local headquar- 
ters. All of the promotions and appointments 
are effective immediately. 

Referring to the promotions and new ap- 
pointments, Mr. Batchelder said: With the 
return of much better conditions in the 
building industry generally and the ex- 
tremely favorable results in our own sales 
since the launching of our new Bildrite 
Sheathing, Lok-Joint Lath and interior finish 
products, it has become necessary for us to 
establish new departments in our sales or- 
ganization, and make additions in the per- 
sonnel of our existing branches. Our recent 
sales records indicate strongly that modern 
building materials made of wood find ready 
reception with a large majority of the pres- 
ent-day home builders, and we have a strong 
conviction in our organization that wood, as 
a basic building material, will at no time 
in the future lose its position as the No. 1 
choice of people who want beauty and tradi- 
tional American character built into the effi- 
cient homes of today. With the expansion of 
our personnel, we expect to broaden and en- 
large our programs in such manner as to 
further increase the services in sales helps, 
advertising and public relations activities 
which our dealers can use to their advan- 
tage. 





Los Angeles Receipts up 
159.3% 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 25.—A report 
from Los Angeles shows that lumber receipts 
at that port during June totaled 77,790,000 
board feet, as compared with 30,000,000 board 
feet in June, 1935, an increase of 159.3 percent. 
Receipts for the fiscal year just closed totaled 
776,247,000 feet, a gain of 64.4 percent over the 
472,000,000 feet received in the 1935 fiscal year. 
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Graduates From Grading Class 
Told They Don't Know It All 


Vancouver, B. C., July 25.—Marking the 
close of the first season of the Youbou lumber- 
grading and lumber-tallying classes on Van- 
couver Island, a very successful banquet was 
held recently at the Riverside Hotel, Lake 
Cowichan. Among those present were Vaughn 
Galbraith, sales manager Industrial Timber 
Mills (Ltd.); J. Whittaker, superintendent; 
R. Rubins, shipper, and Owen Lauritzen, as- 
sistant chief inspector of the British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, 
Vancouver. 

Mr. Galbraith presented four silver cups to 
those ranking highest in the examinations, and 
complimented the winners. The _ recipients 
were: S. Neil, first, and W. H. Curry, second 
in the lumber grading; F. Ericson, first and 
S. Neil, second in the lumber tallying. Mr. 
Lauritzen presented certificates to graduates. 
He also expressed his appreciation of the fine 
work done, as did Mr. Whittaker. Mr. Rubins 
remarked that there was always room in a 
mill for good lumbermen. Mr. Smith warned 
the new certificate holders that their achieve- 
ments did not necessarily imply that they now 
know all about lumber. Mr. McMahon 
thanked Ross Pendleton, manager Industrial 
Timber Mills (Ltd.), through whose assist- 
ance the trophies and the banquet had been 
made possible. Tribute was also paid to C. P. 
Smith for his excellent work as assistant in- 
structor, and also to D. R. McMahon for his 
good work as secretary. 


Old Michigan Sawmill Town 
Hums Again 


MarguettE, MicuH., July 27.—A Michigan 
“ghost town” is to wake again, according to an 
announcement by the Kerry & Hanson Flooring 
Co., of Grayling. It says that the community 
of Big Bay, thirty miles northwest of here, has 





received a new lease on life through purchase 


of the mill, townsite, and timber holdings of 
the Brunswick Lumber Co. The Kerry & 
Hanson company plans to operate the property 
for the next ten years. Big Bay has been con- 
sidered dead for four years, along with many 
other former lumbering centers of the Upper 
Peninsula. 


Southern Pine Reports the Best 
Six Months’ Business Since 1930 


New Orteans, LA., July 27.—A statement 
was issued today by H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager Southern Pine Association, based 
upon a survey of conditions in the industry for 
the first six months of this year made by the 
association’s statistical department. Production 
averaged 514,000,000 feet a month, an increase 
of 18 percent over the monthly average for 
1935, and an increase of 101 percent over 1932, 
the depression low mark. Production this year 
has been the highest since 1930, being 17 per- 
cent below the 1930 average, and 47 percent 
below 1929 average. Shipments averaged 103 
percent of production and are up 13 percent 
over 1935, and 71 percent higher than 1932, 
being the best since 1930—about 10 percent 
below 1930 average, and 44 percent below 1929 
average. Orders averaged 101 percent of pro- 
duction. Orders are up 10 percent over 1935 
average and 69 percent higher than 1932 aver- 
age. Orders are the best since 1930, being 
about 10 percent below its average, and 45 per- 
cent below 1929 average. Stocks decreased 
about 5 percent from both Jan. 1, 1936, arid 
July 1, 1935. Compared to depression low on 
January 31, 1931, current holdings show a de- 
cline of 55 percent. Current stocks are equal 
to about three months of current demand. 

Mills reporting to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange, New Orleans, realized an average 
f.o.b. mill sales return in June of $25.88, the 
best price for any month since June, 1934, when 
the average return was $27.47. As compared 
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to last January, price is up 12 percent, and is 
nearly 12 percent higher than in June last year. 
The June return is just slightly below that for 
1934, and with this exception is higher than 
for any full year back to 1930. 


Southern pine mills in ten States employed 
8 percent more men than in 1935, and the gain 
over 1934 is 20 percent. The gain in total 
wages over 1935 is 41 percent, and over 1934, 
67 percent. In April, 1934, 21 percent of their 
workmen were unemployed; in April, 1935, 13 
percent, in April, 1936, only 6 percent. 

Southern Pine exports through Gulf ports, in 
the five months ended May, 1936, increased 14 
percent over a year ago. Europe, South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies show increases over 
a year ago, of 34 percent, 3 percent and 17 per- 
cent respectively ; while Africa, Central Amer- 
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ica and North America (Canada and Mexico) 
show decreases of 65 percent, 35 percent and 
39 percent respectively. Exports to countries 
not listed gained 17 percent over a year ago. 


Buys 300 Million Feet Fir 


Vancouver, B. C., July 25.—Bloedel, Stewart 
& Welch (Ltd.), have added to their Menzies 
3ay, Vancouver Island, B. C., logging opera- 
tions available timber, which represents from 
three to four years cut. The block recently 
passed from the possession of Shevlin, Carpen- 
ter, Scanlon Co., of Minneapolis, to the com- 
pany now Operating extensively on the island, 
comprises about 300 million feet, mostly fir. 
The purchasers will cut into the new timber as 
they reach boundaries of their old limit. 





Turns Eye-sore Into Community 
Beauty Spot 


Coucuwoop, La., July 27.—Through the in- 
terest and efforts of Mrs. F. W. Looney, wife 
of the vice president of Welori Lumber Cor- 
poration, this community has achieved a hand- 
some new library and community center which 
is considered a model enterprise for a rural 
settlement. The lumber concern operates a large 


formed into the beautiful little library, sur- 
rounded by beds of zinnias and other hardy 
flowering plants. Under the oaks are provided 
garden chairs and benches, and beyond a well- 
equipped playground with swings, merry-go- 
round, sand-pile and other attractions. 
Dedication of the community center was at- 








mill here, of which F. W. Looney is resident 
manager, hence Mrs. Looney’s interest in the 
welfare of the children hereabouts, and her de- 
termination to give to them a suitable play- 
ground and a community-service library. 
Surrounded by stately old oaks, in a spot of 
great natural beauty, stood the substantial but 
unattractive old building shown in the accom- 
panying picture, with its tumbledown fence. It 
was determined to make this over into the de- 
sired community center. Under Mrs. Looney’s 
energetic leadership this building was trans- 





Above is shown the 
new library building at 
Couchwood, La., in its 
attractive surround- 
ings. At the left, be- 
low, is shown the same 
spot as it appeared 
before the work of re- 
modeling was under- 
taken by Mrs. Looney 





tended by several hundred guests who partici- 
pated in an old-fashioned barbecue before the 
opening ceremonies. Eloquent tribute was paid 
to Mrs. Looney, who made all this possible, 
by Dr. Mary Mims, State sociologist, guest 
speaker of the occasion. Officials of the Welori 
Lumber Corporation from Shreveport and Alden 
Bridge attended the celebration. 

"T. L. Weaver is president and S. P. Weaver, 
secretary-treasurer of Welori Lumber Corpora- 
tion, the output of which is sold by Weaver 
Brothers, Shreveport, La. 
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AND SOUTHERN 


HARDWOODS 


Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers of 
Southern Yellow Pine 
Oak Flooring 
Pine and Hardwood Dimension 














SALES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
handled by our new Hard- 
wood Department in charge of 
Mr. Perey Bass, 1109 Ameri- 
ean National Bank Bldz., 

Beaumont, Texas. 











Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. inc. 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 


Manufacturers of 


Extra Dense Virgin 
Long Leaf Florida Pine 


Dependable Values—Prompt Service 
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RAINY LAKE, Washington St. 
ONTARIO CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORTHERN WHITE PINE 
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NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
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Buying Is Active at Southern 
Furniture Mart 


Hicu Point, N. C., July 27.—Smashing all 
previous attendance records by large margins, 
the Southern Furniture & Rug Market opened 
July 20 for a two weeks’ run. Wednesday of 
the first week was pronounced the greatest buy- 
ing day in the history of the market, and 
already “Sold Up” signs were beginning to 
make their appearance. Some furniture manu- 
facturers have taken as many orders as they 
believe they will be able to fill during the next 
90 days; many of them believe it unsafe to 
accept future delivery orders at present prices 
beyond the 90-day limit. The rug division is 
also experiencing a great rush. The exhibitors 
are hopeful that steady buying will continue; 
and most of them are confident that sales will 
improve during this show. Buyers are looking 
for higher grades of merchandise, though there 
is still plenty of buying of lower-priced lines. 
Most recent price increases were on the better 
lines, and were made necessary by higher pro- 
duction costs. 


Northwest Also Notes Trend 
to Better Grades 


Tacoma, Wasu#., July 25.—Furniture manu- 
facturers of the Pacific Northwest are confident 
of improved business, and that the American 
people are ready to satisfy their taste for new, 
fine home furnishings. This is evident from 
displays of fifty-six exhibitors, all manufac- 
turers, at Tacoma’s 1936 furniture market, 
which ended yesterday. The freedom with 
which visiting retailers ordered the better 
grades of furnishings seemed to justify the 
judgment of the manufacturers. The market, 
an annual affair, extended over five days. It 
is exclusively for the benefit of the retail trade 
and is not open to the general public. 


West Coast Maple; Pioneer Styles in Pine 


Inspection of various displays revealed that 
the native maple of the West Coast is being 
given a peroxide bleach and being made up 
into blonde dining and bedroom furniture, some- 
times with contrasting inlays of other woods, 
the whole being given a durable varnish finish. 
Maple burls are being used as never before for 
fine grain effects. 

A Boise, Idaho manufacturer, John H. Kruse 
of the West-Rest Manufacturing Co., has de- 
signed an entirely new Oregon Trail line, com- 
plete for the entire home, carrying out the style 
of frontier tvpe furniture made bv the pioneers 
of the Pacific Northwest, but with the refine- 
ments of modern furniture blended in. He has 
taken knotty Ponderosa pine for the material. 
For those who want to go even further in the 
way of unique effects, an ox-cart line is of- 
fered in which the cart wheel is the motif of 
every piece, hub and all. 








Hardwood Dimension Standards 


Recommended 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 27—The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has sent to producers 
and users of hardwood dimension lumber copies 
of the recommended commercial standards for 
hardwood dimension lumber, adopted at a gen- 
eral conference held in Louisville, Ky., on June 
26. Recipients of this letter and recommenda- 
tion are asked to indicate their approval and 
support by signing and returning to the Bu- 
reau the copy of the acceptance form. Com- 
pliance with this suggestion will enable the 
Bureau to list each such organization in the 
printed pamphlet among the official acceptors 
of this commercial standard. In the standards, 
hardwood dimension is defined as follows: 

“Hardwood dimension lumber is defined as 
kiln-dried hardwoods processed to a point where 
the maximum waste is left at the dimension 
mill, and the maximum utility delivered to the 
user, It is manufactured from rough boards 
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and/or flitches to the specific requirements of 
a particular plant or industry. It is in specified 
thicknesses, widths, and lengths, or multiples 
thereof. It may be glued or not glued as speci- 
fied. It may be considered in three classes: 
namely, rough, semi-machined, or completely 
machined to specifications.” 


To Sell Infested Timber 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 25.—Bids will 
soon be opened by the United States Forest 
Service on 135,000,000 feet of timber for milling 
in Modoc County, California, to save it from 
further infestation with pine beetle. Already 
2,500,000 feet in the infested Barber Canyon, 
north of Adin, Calif., has been sold to Chester 
Edgerton, of Adin. 


FRA Buys at Lower Prices 


BIRMINGHAM, Ata., July 27.—The purchase 
section of Resettlement Administration placed 
with a local wholesaler an order for 2,673,000 
feet of No. 2 common, of which 1,023,000 feet 
was inch boards, the balance being 2x4- and 
2x6-inch dimension, all to be grade marked un- 
der rules the SPA, at an average price of 
$18.88 a thousand delivered to the job at Truss- 
ville, Ala. This is the largest single contract 











placed so far by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, and at the lowest price known in the 
trade. These items were selling to the Govern- 
ment in wholesale lots six months ago at $22, 
and a few sales were made as high as $25, de- 
livered at the same rate as the Trussville 


project. 





To Make Battery Separators 

Hogur1aM, WaAsH., July 25.—Organization of 
the Dalen Manufacturing Co. to engage in the 
production of wooden separators for storage 
batteries from old-growth yellow fir has been 
announced here. The organizers are K. H. 
Dalen, George W. Gauntlett and George L. 
Pauze. J. L. Ward will be superintendent of 
the plant, which expects to begin manufactur- 
ing the last of this month. Initial production 
will be at the rate of about 150,000 pieces daily. 
The plant will be located in the old box fac- 
tory of the North Western Lumber Co. here. 
{A previous report, July 18 issue, page 49, 
stated that a Portland battery company had 
taken the Polson plant at Hoquiam—Enrror.] 





New Plywood Co-op Dissolves 


ABERDEEN, WASH., July 25.—A recently or- 
ganized plywood company, which had planned 
to build a plant at Bellingham, Wash., and in 
which a number of Grays Harbor and Willapa 
Harbor men were stockholders, has dissolved, 
according to word reaching here. The plant 
was to have been a co-operative concern. 
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Manufacturer of Frames Doing 
Best Business of Past 
Three Years 


Sacinaw, Micu., July 27.—It was encour- 
aging to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN when he called on Mershon, Eddy, 
Parker Co. recently to learn that the firm had 
manufactured more frames in the first six 
months of 1936 than in the previous three years. 
The concern has a capacity for 1,200 frames 
daily, it was stated. White pine frames are 
made, but the company also wholesales those 
made of Ponderosa pine. Sales of Idaho white 
pine lumber were reported as good by officials 
of the firm. 

Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. has enjoyed a 
good volume of business in slats to makers of 
Venetian window blinds. Heavy sales of this 
type of blind the past few years have brought 
about the formation of many companies to pro- 
duce them, which have all been prospective 
customers for such plants as the one visited 
here. Basswood was found by the local lum- 
ber manufacturer to be a good, light wood 
suitable for blind slats that would also take 
paint satisfactorily. A carload of these slats 
had been shipped East to a blind factory a few 
days previous to the writer’s stop. The manu- 





E. Carrington of the 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., is 
shown in front of the 
office as he apparently 
looks optimistically off 
into the future 





facturers of Venetian blinds demand perfection 
in their purchases, and are extremely particu- 
lar about the slats they buy, it was said. 

A wide variety of goods is turned out by 
the Mershon, Eddy, Parker plant in addition 
to the frames and sash mentioned above. Sash, 
boxes and box shooks, and drying forms are 
among the many items produced, while the 
plant is also prepared to make a number of 
woodwork articles. At one time the company 
supplied seat frames to some of the leading 
automobile manufacturers. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. recently has 
taken on the jobbing of Nu-Wood in Saginaw 
and several adjoining counties. Sales of the 
product were reported as good. 





Institute's Answer to Complaint 


Ready for Public 


WasuinoctTon, D. C., July 27.—The answer 
of the Florida Building Material Institute to 
complaint filed July 3 by the Federal Trade 
Commission is in the hands of the commission 
and will be made public some time this week. 
Information from Florida is to the effect that 
all officers and directors of the Institute will 
attend the answering hearing here on Aug. 7. 
As reviewed in detail on page 40 of the July 18 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the trade 
commission charges the Institute, in the program 
carried on, with practices that amount to de- 
priving certain trade groups of their established 
commercial right, 
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Labor Disturbances Imperil Indus- 
trial Revival North and South 


Strike Clamps Down Lid on 
Mill's Operations 


We tts, Micu., July 28.—All departments of 
I. Stephenson Co., here, have been closed down 
by a strike. The first walkout occurred on the 
morning of July 17, and at 10 o'clock that night 
the strikers called out the engineers, fire de- 
partment and watchmen, so that all plants were 
closed 100 percent. 

A few days prior to the walkout a committee 
representing the employees called on General 
Manager George N. Harder and presented a 
number of drastic demands, including pay in- 
crease of 7% cents per hour to all employees, 
closed shop, seniority rights, discontinuance of 
deducting from pay-checks for purchases made 
in the company’s general store and meat market, 
and others. These demands the company de- 
clined to grant. 

The I. Stephenson Co. has operated continu- 
ously throughout the depression, with only usual 
temporary shutdowns each year of from ten 
days to three weeks for necessary repairs, and 
is today paying the highest scale of wages of 
any sawmill in Wisconsin or Michigan. During 
the depression no employee was on relief, either 
direct or indirect, a record of which the com- 
pany is justly proud. 

While the Lumber Code, under the NRA, was 
in effect, rates of pay to all employees were 
increased 2%4 cents per hour, common labor 
being paid that amount over the scale prescribed 
by the Lumber Code; which action was volun- 
tary on the part of the company, and was made 
retroactive for a period of ten days before the 
employees knew of the action. 

The present trouble finds its origin in the 
fact that about a year ago the Stephenson plant 
was organized by labor agitators representing 
an organization known as the Chamber of Labor 
of North America. They have continued to stir 
up unrest, culminating in the recent walkout. 
Previous to the advent of these agitators the 
employees were happy and contented, and re- 
lationships most pleasant. Among other benefits 
instituted by the company for its employees is 
group life insurance, on which the company 
pays approximately 56 percent of the total 
premium. 

By calling out the engineers, firemen and 
watchmen, the plant was left without fire pro- 
tection, water and electricity, creating a very 
serious situation. 





Government Denied Rehearing 


New Orveans, La., July 27.—The National 
Labor Relations Board was denied a petition 
for rehearing by the unanimous decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth circuit, in the Jones & Laughlin case. 
The court did not give any reasons. The next 
step is an appeal by the Board to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Inland Empire Strikes Continue 


SPOKANE, WasSH., July 28.—The strike prob- 
lem in Spokane is still unsolved in spite of an 
agreement between Henry Klopp, president of 
the White Pine Sash Co., and the union which 
was reached July 27. According to the agree- 
ment, the men, who have been on strike since 
July 2, were to have returned to work today. 
The union men refused to go back to their jobs 
because the agreement was not signed by Mr. 
Klopp, who, for legal reasons, left his signature 
off the agreement which covered all the strik- 
ers’ demands except the wage question. The 
union seeks a 50 cent minimum wage. Mr. 
Klopp was quoted as saying: “I do not know 
what the next step will be. This is an example 


of the misrepresentation of local union officials.” 

The other sawmills have not been affected, 
and all firms are operating on a normal basis 
excepting the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., 
and the White Pine Sash Co. 


Woodsmen's Strike Causes Most Concern 


The large mills in Spokane are more con- 
cerned with the strike in the woods than they 
are with that in the city, they report, but the 
tie up of logs has not been at all serious. The 
night shift of the Lewiston plant of Potlatch 
Forests (Inc.), will be laid off July 28, because 
of log shortage; the day shift will be continued. 
The officers of the company had hoped to run 
the second shift at least a year. The employees 
of the Roger Lumber Co. camp, on Mica Creek 
in the St. Maries district, voluntarily decided to 
return to work. 

The strike in Idaho has called forth the 
promised intervention of Gov. C. Ben Ross, 
although many sources assert that the heavily 
armed officers ordered by the Governor to 
Pierce City were not necessary, as the violence 
was slight. In the Clearwater and St. Maries 
and Coeur d’Alene regions, there have been 
about 2500 men on strike, with about 1200 of 
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these out in the Clearwater. All camps of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co. in that district, and some 
independent camps, were closed. In this dis- 
trict of Idaho, the I. W. W. is striking against 
the Weyerhaeuser interests, and general opinion 


is that the latter do not propose to recognize the 
I. W. W. 





Pickets Enjoined by United 
States Court 


New Oreans, La., July 27.—Pickets who 
were lookouts at the sawmill and veneer plant 
of the Mengel Co. at Baton Rouge, La., were 
enjoined today by Judge Borah in the United 
States District Court from trespassing on the 
property of the company, or from in any manner 
interfering with the operations of the company, 
or intimidating its employees. The men quit 
work on June 22, and the plant was idle for a 
while. The strikers wanted more money, and 
protested against negroes being employed in po- 
sitions formerly held by white men. Howard 
C. Soehner, manager of the plant, says the 
troubles have been settled, and that the normal 
force of 500 employees will be put to work as 
soon as conditions warrant operation on full 
schedule. 





A NATiveE of Africa called the “horseradish 
tree” because the pungent flavor of its bark and 
roots is frequently planted in African villages 
for ornamental purposes, and has been intro- 
duced into Florida and California. 


Exhibit Two-Story Section of All- 
Wood Prefabricated House 


Mapison, W1s., July 27.—Adaptability of the 
Forest Products Laboratory's prefabricated 
wood panel system to the erection of houses 
of more than one story and of conventional 
architectural design, was demonstrated by the 
exhibit of a one-fourth section of a house so 


faced plywood for interior walls and floor wear- 
ing surface in the downstairs room. 

As in the previous development, the standard 
width of panels is four feet, and all floor, roof, 
and wall units are constructed on the stressed- 
covering principle, with plywood glued to fram- 


| 








tion 


Use of standard pre- 
fabricated panels, of 
plywood glued to fram- 
ing, for building a two- 
story home with pitched 
roof, was demonstrated 
by the exhibit of a one- 
fourth section of a 
house at the Wisconsin 
Centennial Exposition 
the accompanying 
photographs giving two 
viewpoints of this sec- 








constructed at the Wisconsin Centennial Indus- 
trial Exposition here, June 27 to July 5. 

The house section as shown in illustrations 
was assembled from the prefabricated units by 
four carpenters within two working days. No 
essential change in method of construction was 
embodied in the present job, as compared with 
the flat-roofed modernistic type house exhibited 
by the Forest Products Laboratory a year ago 
and described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
April 13, 1935. The principal changes are in 
detail; namely, the sloping roof with shingle 
cover, the 2-story-and-attic assembly, the pro- 
vision of double-hung windows in addition to 
the casement type, and the use of hardwood- 


ing, thus allowing a great reduction in thickness 
and weight of the various elements as compared 
with ordinary construction, without sacrifice of 
strength or rigidity. Vertical connections be- 
tween units are made by mullions, and hori- 
zontal joints by splines or concealed nailing 
cleats, as described in previous notices. Tech- 
nical details pertaining to the method of pitched- 
roof and 2-story construction have also appeared 
recently in the trade magazines. 

The sectional house display, with construc- 
tion details, interior finish, and suitable furnish- 
ings clearly shown, proved a strong center of 
interest and inquiry to more than 20,000 exposi- 
tion visitors. 
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Back to Earth 


Were I a leader in this land, 

Then I would follow more than lead, 
Would seek men’s rights to understand, 
And seek to understand their need. 

I would go down 
To some small town, 
Walk streets the clever never tread, 
Sit on a fence, 
Talk common sense, 
Consider what the blacksmith said. 


Were I an author of men’s laws, 
I’d ask the men themselves for proof, 
Not seek some banqueter’s applause 
But ask some fellow on a roof, 
I'd find some street 
Where neighbors meet, 
Hard-handed men, hard-headed, too, 
Not ask the high, 
Not them, not I, 
But ask the humble what to do. 


Were I a leader, one of worth, 
I’d ask the simple, not the wise, 
For men the closest to the earth 
Are often closest to the skies. 
I’d go some day 
Where men still pray, 
Consult together, and debate. 
Upon the soil 
Of honest toil 
I’d build the temple of the State. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Life is just one Eleanor after another. 
Oil and water will not mix, or champagne. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s fishing is far from over. 


That’s what Spain gets for monkeying with 
bolshevism. 


The way to change a clock is not to throw 
it out the window. 


We may not have any parades in this cam- 
paign, but there’s the American League. 


It’s a funny thing, but the less business a 
man has, the harder it is to get away from it. 


The best place to put the money you have to 
bet on this election is in your bank account. 


What we would all like to see is a picture 
sometime with Shirley Temple as a little girl. 


Business reports are rather discouraging. 
They show that some men will make money 
regardless. 


_ We get all encouraged about our approaching 
intelligence test in November, and then we talk 
to some fellow. 


“Heavy Rains Help Corn in Three States.” 
Grandpap always insisted they made his hurt 
worse than ever: 


A southwestern girl has been elected “Queen 
of the Border.” We always supposed the land- 
lord’s daughter was. 


Republicans are convinced John Hamilton will 
not be appointed postmaster general, and Dem- 
ocrats are certain of it. 


Our agricultural policy has worked at least 
one wonder: it has made bad news good news 
and good news bad news. 


Eleanor Jarrett is another who probably has 
come to the conclusion that perhaps repeal 
wasn’t such a wonderful thing. 


The sad thing about it is that what seems to 
sadden Eleanor is not the fact that 127,000,000 
people now know she drinks. 


We don’t know what you think undesirable 
publicity is, but we think that it is having your 
drinking habits make the first page. 


Representative O’Conner says that Mr. Lan- 
don’s speech was written by the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It wasn’t that good. 


We saved up a surplus to get through the 
summer and, as it turned out, it was a good 
thing we weren’t compelled to distribute it. 


Having picked Schmeling to lick Louis, and 
Landon to lick the field at Cleveland, we are 
now being asked—but wait a minute, while we 
pick the Spanish communists to win. 


Co-operation 


Men form in parties, but in time divide 

By East or West or somewhere they reside, 

And these form groups, and groups their little 
cliques, 

And these have trouble in the first few weeks, 

Then even two of them may have a spat, 

And so we're back right where we started at. 


Between Trains 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Whenever we talk to an 
Optimist Club, like today, we are reminded of 
the numerous definitions of what an optimist 
is. We have always thought Max Baer was. 
After Joe Louis had laced him for a few rounds, 
closed up a couple of his eyes and given his 
nose a distinctly soviet tinge, Baer returned 
to his corner and said to his manager, “He 
never hit me.” His manager looked at him 
and remarked, “It must have been the referee.” 
The funny thing about an Optimist is that he 
doesn’t say much about it, just lives it. There 
are occasional Christians like that, too. 


West Benp, Wis.—After the anniversary 
dinner of the West Bend Chamber of Com- 
merce tonight, who should walk up but Otto 
Lay, one of the real retail lumbermen of this 
country, and his son, Henry, who, we trust, 
will become one. The dinner was a fish-fry 
at Big Cedar Lake, and a record-breaking 
crowd filled its individual selves with fish, mu- 
sic and oratory. In our excitement we ate a 
fin, and rather wished we had tried a Swede 
instead. 


Racine, Wis.—Racine Rotary must have 
heard about Kenosha, for, if possible, they out- 
did the hospitality and warm-hearted respon- 
siveness of their Kenosha brothers. The Racine 
Kiwanians are having us back in a few weeks, 
and we don’t know what to expect, but certainly 
can’t expect any more. Certainly the distin- 
guished French gentleman for whom the town 
is named would have been proud of his name- 
sake today. 


Tough Old Trees 


Tough old trees for good ship’s knees, 
A mongrel for a friend to last, 

For, whether it is winter seas 
Or winter hunger to be passed, 

You do not want a tree with shake, 

Or pedigree and belly-ache. 


Tough old trees for days like these, 
Who know the poor from being poor, 
Not dreamers with their theories 
But common men who know for sure, 
Who learned the business in the woods 
And not among the fancy goods. 


Tough old trees for every breeze, 

When weather’s good or weather’s bad, 
Who do not try so hard to please, 

Who cuss a little when they’re mad, 
And get the maddest when some guy 
Won't work, would rather sit and cry. 
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Long Leaf Ju ality 


WE'VE been delivering satis- 

faction in Dimension and 
Timbers for nearly half-a-cen- 
tury and are convinced we 
have established beyond any 
question, the fact that “Zimmer- 
man” Virgin Long Leaf is abso- 
lutely dependable. 


We are proud of the uniform 
excellence of our products and 
service—ond strive to encour- 
age repeat orders by meriting 
them. 





For quality stock and prompt, 
careful, intelligent handling of 
your orders next time try 


ZIMMERMAN 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 














JABENTLEY LUMBER C0. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 
















WHITE PINE petierc 


Ponderosa— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard Weal’ Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4! East 42d St: PITTSBURGH, PA. 








=5 a3 - 5 = 
LUMBER. CO. 


Var CITY, MO. 
Uniformin 
oda Apogee 


“Ny, TEXTURE 
QUALITY 


CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 














IN DUSTREAT 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Everything Modern Except Dob- 
bin—Who Earns His Oats 


ABERDEEN, WaSH., July 25.—Machinery and 
motorized equipment haul lumber about the 
yards of most modern sawmill plants, but the 
horse still reigns supreme at the plant of Dono- 
van mill No. 1, here, which is ultra modern in 
every other respect. When the mill resumed 
operations recently following a shutdown of sev- 
eral years, the Donovan horses went back'to work 
after several years of idleness in pasture. They 
were retained because William Donovan, Sr., 
operator of the mill, is fond of horse flesh. 

The Donovan mill utilizes “jitneys” and car- 
riers, too, but only as auxiliaries to the horses. 
No other large mill in the Pacific Northwest 
uses horses extensively, but that doesn’t matter 
to Mr. Donovan. He likes horses and he is 
going to keep them at his plant. He does not 
maintain the stable of eleven horses as a luxury. 
He expects the animals to do their work. But 
he insists that they be not overworked. That 
is the chief reason for the motorized equipment. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Donovan insists, the horses 
will not be supplanted by machinery, so long 
as they do their job. 

—_—__— 


Hardwood Users to Receive 
Bulletin on Southern Oaks 


Users and specifiers of hardwood are to re- 
ceive a 16-page bulletin, about southern white 
and red oak, early in August, from Southern 
Hardwood Produeers (Inc.), New Orleans, La. 
In this bulletin, No. 2, will appear a list of 
members, with some information as to their fa- 
cilities, and SHP urges those who are not mem- 
bers, and would wish to benefit by having their 
names placed before buyers in this way, to join 
it in a promotion effort that is doing much for 
the industry. That buyers and users like these 
bulletins is made clear by continued requests for 
Bulletin No. 1 on gum that have made a re- 
printing necessary. 

———— 


Lumbermen Should Study 
Termite Problem 


In one publication the statement is made 
“There is no termite problem—don’t become 
alarmed about a virtually non-existent hazard,” 
and in another, “Termites damaging over half 
the buildings in many States.” A Government 
bureau announces that termites constitute no 
more a menace today than in years past, and 
from other recognized sources comes evidence 
that termite damage is being discovered at many 
points for the first time. 

When such conflicting statements and opin- 
ions exist, it would seem desirable to learn 
the facts about the termite problem. It is no 
disgrace to the lumber industry and no reflec- 
tion on its product ‘that wood is susceptible to 
termite attack. Other building materials have 
their weaknesses and disadvantages. It is a 
disgrace, however, for the industry to fail to 
recognize the problem in its true light. 

Commenting on this situation, E. L. Fellman, 
manager of the Terminix Division of the E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., calls attention to 
the fact that while termites are present in more 
than nine-tenths of the area of the United States 
as a general rule the percentage of infested 
structures increases in proportion to the dis- 
tance southward. However, he says, a home 
being attacked by termites in a northern State 
can be just as seriously damaged as one in the 
far South. 

Mr. Fellman believes that every lumber dealer 
should find out whether or not termites actually 
are doing serious damage in his territory. If 
he finds that they are, he then should familiarize 
himself with the most competent method of ter- 
mite control for existing structures, and with 
the advantages of treated lumber for new con- 
struction. By so doing he will be in a position 
to make intelligent recommendations to his cus- 
tomers who call on him for advice, and thus 
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help to preserve the good name of lumber as 
the best all-around building material. If the 
dealer simply shuts his eyes to actual condi- 
tions and says, “There is no termite hazard; 
forget about it,” he is doing an injustice to his 
customers, to his own business, and to the lum- 
ber industry. 


A Small Change Catcher Is This 
Small-Pest Trap 


Here is a way to set your yard man to work 
making a small item that can sell for a dollar 
or two, make you a profit, and gain some 
friends for your company. A few cents’ worth 
of screen wire, a few sticks of lumber, a hand- 
ful of nails, and the result is a fly trap that 








really gets them. A pan of honey attracts the 
pests through a small orifice in the cone at the 
middle, and they are trapped. Built by a 
farmer, it was found by an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative catching all the flies in the 
vicinity of the kitchen door, much to the de- 
light of the farmer’s wife, who said it was the 
best thing they had ever found. 





Sells Form Plywood for Federal 
Printery 


Bartimore, Mop,, July 27-—The MacLea 
Lumber Co. is the successful bidder on about 
half a million feet of fir plywood to be used 
for the building of forms for the concrete walls 
of the new .edifice for the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing at Washington. 





THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 
SHOULD CULTIVATE TEACH- 
ERS OF MANUAL TRAINING, 
BECAUSE THEY ARE HELP- 
ING LUMBERMEN TO FIND 
MARKETS FOR THEIR PROD- 
UCTS. —GEORGE W. DU- 
LANY, JR., BEFORE DIREC- 
TORS' MEETING OF NA- 
TIONAL LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION, AT 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Remodeled Cypress Mill 
Starts Up 


PoncHATOULA, La., July 27.—With a capacity 
of 90,000 feet a day, the plant of the Louisiana 
Cypress Lumber Co. cut its first log today and 
thus starts a long operation on the last large 
tract of virgin tidewater red cypress timber in 
Louisiana. The company is owned by Stanley 
Joyce and associates. The beginning of oper- 
ations was witnessed by Mr. Joyce, other offi- 
cials of the company, and members of ‘the city 
council. Mrs. J. C. Rathborne, who was active 
in the operation of the company operated by 
Joseph Rathborne for several years, which sold 
the sawmill plant to the Joyce interests, was a 
guest. The sawmill has been overhauled and 
several pieces of new equipment installed, in- 
cluding air dogs. Moore cross-circulating dry 
kilns have been added. 

Claude H. Lindsay is general manager. Rich- 
ardson Leverich is sales manager. He has been 
in charge of the property since the Rathborne 
operation finished, and was sales manager for 
that company. He entered the employ of Joseph 
Rathborne in 1906. Mr. Lindsay has been with 
the Joyce interests for 26 years. 





Railroads Are Heavy Buyers of 
New Equipment 


More new freight cars were on order by Class 
I railroads of the United States on July 1, this 
year, than on any July 1 since 1929, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads announced on 
July 31. 

Orders for new freight equipment by the 
various railroads on July 1, last, called for 
28,089 cars, compared with 2,428 new freight 
cars on July 1, 1935, and 17,813 cars on July 
1, 1934. On July 1, 1929, equipment orders 
included 39,638 new freight cars. New freight 
cars on order on June 1, this year, totaled 
25,748. New freight cars placed in service 
in the first six months this year totaled 11,604, 
compared with 1,868 cars installed in the cor- 
responding period of 1935, and 5,362 cars in- 
stalled in the same period of 1934. 


Field Work of Southern Forest 
Survey Completed 


New Orveans, La., July 27.—Field work for 
the stupendous task of making a timber survey 
of eleven southern States has been completed, 
announces Capt. I. F. Eldredge, regional survey 
director, who is attached to the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, of which E. L. Demmon 
is director. “This inventory,” said Capt. El- 
dredge “has ‘been the biggest cruising job ever 
undertaken by the Forest Service. Work of 
compiling the field notes will be carried on by 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station. It is 
estimated that it will require another two years 
to complete the work.” 


Mill Busier; Builds New Office 


San Francisco, Caur., July 17—The 
Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. is erecting 
a new. office building at the Merced Falls 
(Calif.) mill. Due to an increased office force, 
it is pointed out, present office quarters have 
become inadequate. 

ne, 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
July 18, 1936, totaled 1,444,726 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 65,008 (a decrease of 
1,932 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended July 4); grain, 114,805 cars; livestock. 
26,717 cars; coal, 215,888 cars; coke, 17,999 
cars; ore 108659 cars; merchandise, 323,588 
cars, and miscellaneous, 572,062 cars. The ‘total 
loadings ‘for ‘the two weeks ended July 18 show 
an ‘increase of 81,328 cars above the amount ‘for 
the two weeks ended July 4. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Hardwood Wholesalers at Lake 


Twenty-five members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Wholesalers were tired 
the morning of July 30 after spending a day at 
the summer home of Russell H. Downey, presi- 
dent, at Diamond Lake, near Cassopolis, Mich. 
A bus was chartered by a group of twelve Chi- 
cago members to take them to and from the 
lake. All of the officers of the association at- 
tended. 

The day was spent in various ways by the 
different members. Several foursomes played 
golf, others went for speed boat rides, while 
many swam and enjoyed water sports, A chicken 
dinner in the evening topped off the day which 
everyone declared was a complete success. 





Northwest Lumbermen Compete for 
Trophies in Golf Tournament 


Tacoma, WAsH., July 25.—E. N. Eisenhow- 
er, of Tacoma, won the Northwest Lumber- 
men’s golf championship at the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club’s 16th annual tournament played 
over the course of the Tacoma Country & Golf 
club here yesterday. 

Conclusion of tournament play found Eisen- 
hower tied with Corydon Wagner and 
Everett G. Griggs II, with gross scores of 
76 each. There was no time for a playoff, 
so it was agreed that the title winner would 
be determined by a toss of a coin. WBisen- 
hower won. Aaron Aiken, of Puyallup, 
Wash., the defending champion, was off his 
game and carded a gross 79. 

Although Griggs wasn’t so lucky at toss- 
ing the coin, he didn’t do so badly in the 
tournament otherwise, as he won four 
trophies. He won a cup as runner-up for the 
Northwest individual title; the Larson wood 
trophy for low aggregate; the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association vice - president’s 
cup for low net, carding 76-10-66 and the 
W. H. Talbot perpetual challenge cup for 
low net. 

B. W. Lakin, of McLeod River, Calif., won 
the Northwest Lumbermen’s handicap title. 
P. H. Olwell of Everett, Wash., won the 
Class A handicap title. E. W. Stuchell, also 
of Everett, was runner-up. H. A. Bratlie of 
Ridgefield, Wash., won the Class B handi- 
cap trophy. F. R. Titcomb of Tacoma was 
runner up. R. L. Dickman of Tacoma won 
the Class C handicap title. L. R. Maxwell of 
Seattle was runner up. Paul Piggott of 
Seattle made the longest drive from the tee 
on the first hole. His brother, Bill Piggott, 
also of Seattle, made the longest drive on 
the 10th hole. Norman Buoy of Portland, 
Ore., had the nearest pitch to the pin from 
the tee on the 6th hole. 

Seattle’s four-man team, Carl Blackstock, 
Bob Gourlay, Paul Piggott and James Clapp, 
defeated the Tacoma team of Corydon Wag- 
ner, E. G. Griggs II, E. N. Eisenhower and 
H. R. Kilworth, four up. 


One hundred caddies, who served the com- 
peting golfers, consumed 1,200 pounds of wa- 
termelon during the tournament, the melons 
being supplied by the host lumbermen. 


Salesmen's Club Holds Lively Golf 
Tournament 


Detroit, Micu., July 27.—The Michigan As- 
sociation of Traveling Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen held its second golf tourna- 
ment of the season: at the Western Golf and 
Country Club, here, July 17. About 50 engaged 
in play, and to William A. Coats, of Detroit, 
associated with the Shepherd Lumber Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala., went the stellar prize for 
low gross, with a score of 75. Since “Western” 
is a 72-par course this is rather good consider- 
ing that the grounds were strange. Other 
prizes such as kicker’s handicap, least number 
of putts, best hole on various blind holes, etc., 
went to others, among whom were Nick Mans, 
Sr., of Trenton, Joseph Maxwell, Julius Les- 
inski, Ben Feidler, A, K. Wheaton, C. L. Ab- 
ney, Henry Wallich and R. C. Restrick, all of 
Detroit. 

About 80 sat down to dinner in the Club 
dining room, after which cards and sociability 
were the order of the evening. 


"Cloverland' Club Hears of Ad- 
vance of Co-operatives 


Iron River, Micu., July 27.—Sixty members 
of the Cloverland club of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, meeting in annual 
convention here July 25, were informed by Don 
S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin 
association, that the Superior (Wis.) Central 
Wholesale Co-operative (consumer co-opera- 
tive) has made inquiry for quantities of lum- 
ber, presumably for sale through its retail out- 
lets now numbering more than 100 in the State. 

Directors of the Cloverland club, comprising 
retail lumbermen from the entire Upper Penin- 
sula, will consider the subject at a meeting to 
be called at an early date by President-elect 
H. M. Buswell, of Crystal Falls, Mich. The 
organization was informed by Secretary Mont- 
gomery that the consumer co-operative move- 
ment is gaining ground in Wisconsin, and that 
legislation now exists making favorable teach- 
ing of the subject mandatory in all high schools. 
He warned that similar legislation might be en- 
acted in Michigan, and urged that the asso- 
ciation contact representatives of the area, in 
State legislature as well as in Congress, and 
demand that their stand on the question be 
made public. 

Asserting that private enterprise generally is 
being attacked on four fronts by the consumer 
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co-operative movement, he told his audience 
that immediate defense, if not counter-attack, is 
essential to continued existence. He pointed 
out that large numbers of the clergy of Protes- 
tant denominations have been “sold” on the 
theory that “profit in business is un-Christian,” 
being urged to preach sermons in advocacy of 
the co-operative movement. 

Other statements by Secretary Montgomery 
were that governmental agencies in Washing- 
ton “already have printed at government ex- 
pense enough pamphlets and leaflets in support 
of consumer co-operatives to load a two-ton 
truck without including two of any one kind” ; 
that free publicity matter of the “boiler-plate” 
variety is being poured into rural newspaper 
offices, and that in consequence the belief that 
“private profit in business is unethical, anti- 
social and un-Christian is increasing at an in- 
credible rate.” 

Elected to serve with Mr. Buswell were A. 
H. Proksch, Iron River, vice-president; and 
E. E. Dixon, Iron Mountain, who was reelected 
secretary-treasurer, 

—_—_—_— 


Employees, Families on Outing 


The annual picnic of the Cavin Lumber 
Yards, Associated, with headquarters in Stur- 
gis, Mich., was held at Fisher’s Lake near Three 
Rivers, Mich., July 25. The executives and 
employees of the ten retail yards and their fam- 
ilies to the number of about 125 enjoyed the 
outing. The day was spent with golf, a soft- 
ball game, contests, and concluded with a co- 
operative dinner in the evening. 





Body Plant to Close Because 
Steel Replaces Wood 


MempPuHuis, TENN., July 27.—Manufacturers of 
hardwoods in the Memphis territory were 
amazed to read, in The Commercial Appeal, 
that the plant, standing timber and merchant- 
able lumber of the Fisher Body Corp. in the 
area would be for sale, as neral Motors 
would go to wider use of steel this fall, putting 
little wood into bodies. 

Where approximately 300,000,000 feet of 
hardwood has been used annually, the new- 
type body construction will require only about 
25,000,000 feet, the story said. It gave as its 
authority the statement of a group of hardwood 
manufacturers who had obtained the informa- 
tion from Ed Fisher, of Fisher Bodies, in a 
call upon him at Detroit. The group is said to 
have asked him if Fisher couldn’t be persuaded 
to keep the large Memphis plant open, making 
steel stampings here. Mr. Fisher said that 
this was not feasible. In the delegation of 
lumbermen were C. W. Parhan, Kerry Em- 
mons, both of Memphis; Parrish Fuller, of 
Oakdale, La.; Walter I. Jones, of Louisville; 
B. L. Hanifee, of Jackson, Tenn., and Walter 
Kellogg. of Monroe, La. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 27.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended July 18, and for 
twenty-nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics 


for identical mills for the corresponding period 


TWO WEEKS: 

Softwoods: 

SEED DED coccceesecceccoescooseeevesees 
West Coast 
PE scucendercocecreserereeseeseenss 
CE, SEUPOOE. eccccccenecess c6neucnns 
ey Ce cc ceoneceveseeesenesevovens 
Northern Pine 


ee | 


WOO TOG CWOOERs cc cccccnceecesceceeoveeses 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hard woo0ds®.....ccccsccccscccccece 
Northern Hardwoods........ccecccccccccccece 


WOGRE TRO WOOER. ce cccccercccccceceseecces 
SE MEA. t banshee eee cotecticocesetccéene 
TWENTY-NINE WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
PUIEOPE BaMOs ccccccceccese 


Pe CPOs cceesesagedeecceees o88ser 
oe ee,” re er ee ee 


ee HARON vob acaececnckoneuscuccesece 


Hardwoods: 
MOULROTE BATA WOCES®...cccccvcccesccceceses 
Northern Hardwoods......cccccsccsces 


Total Hardwoods.. 
Dn ced te dniaeeneeeerendedehne os 
*1935 figures not available. **Estimated., 


eee eee ee ee ee ee 


Units of production. 


ot 1935: 

Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 
106 62,393,000 111 55,953,000 91 54,227,000 105 

200 198,683,000 192 193,705,000 184 196,172,000 165 
112 153,912,000 108 127,839,000 114 123,518,000 130 
13 16,105,000 115 15,262,000 91 16,686,000 137 
11 6,465,000 117 5,398,000 120 5,014,000 139 
7 10,446,000 107 4,961,000 97 4,350,000 100 
17 4,052,000 83 3,308,000 73 3,452,000 73 
466 452,056,000 135 406,426,000 131 403,419,000 139 
72T 19,641,000 er 16,493,000 one 17,652,000 ee 
17 3,367,000 169 3,656,000 88 5,084,000 123 
89 23,008,000 20,149,000 22,736,000 
538 475,064,000 426,575,000 426,155,000 
116 939,695,000 125 983,430,000 118 968,524,000 112 
200 3,023,877,000 169 2,991,407,000 150 2,899,657,000 140 
108 1,546,820,000 131 1,589,483,000 120 1,638,581,000 116 
13 244,812,000 140 236,698,000 119 238,322,000 110 
12 77,438,000 143 84,109,000 119 75,337,000 113 
7 55,439,000 90 63,878,000 80 59,385,000 84 
17 54,149,000 106 39,689,000 93 44,288,000 4 
473 5,942,230,000 146 5,988,694,000 132 5,924,094,000 125 
67t 197,261,000 ieee 222,439,000 — 212,796,000 eer 
17 71,248,000 130 58,965,000 122 LL samy 
<a nee ome ——_____ — 57,620,000 106 
84 268,509,000 124** 281,404,000 128** 270,416,000 120** 
540 6,210,739,000 145** 6,270,098,000 132** 6,194,510,000 125** 


West Coast high relationship with last year due to 1935 strike. 





Sawmill Machinery Now Drops 


From the 


SHREVEPORT, La., July 27.—‘“Lawdie, mercy, 
Mister Tomme, whut dat airplane man doin’ 
droppin’ gadgets at de do’ uf our mill!” 

The surprised Negro who burst in upon C. E. 
Tomme, owner of the Acorn Sawmill Co., 
Ringgold, La., recently with the above excla- 
mation, was referring to perhaps the finest serv- 
ice ever put into use by a machinery manufac- 
turer. An hour after Mr. Tomme had called 
the Cunningham Machinery Corp., Shreveport, 
he received by air delivery a much needed part 
for his trimmer. A plane from this city flew 
over the mill at Ringgold, and dropped the gear 
within twenty feet of the place of installation! 

Such exceptional service along with the many 
exclusive features incorporated in Cunningham 
machinery tell the story for the rapid growth 
of the local corporation. The new plant and 
shop is five times bigger than a year ago, and 
one of the most modern foundries has been 
erected to furnish the superior type of castings 
used in this manufacturer's machinery. Repair 
parts are, also, furnished for other makes of 
machinery. Due to the great increase in busi- 
ness, the company’s regular operating crew has 
been trebled during the past year. The plant 
is manned by efficient machinists, all with many 
years’ experience in manufacturing sawmill 
machinery. 

The sale of more lumber the past year has 
prompted many new mills to install complete 
Cunningham units, or improve their manufac- 
ture by putting in Cunningham carriages. Others 
have increased production by using Cunning- 
ham shot-gun steam feeds. The I. E. Mon- 
zingo Lumber Co., Patmos, Ark., installed a 
second Cunningham 40-inch opening carriage 
for use at its modern mill in southern Arkan- 
sas, which is averaging 30,000 feet a day. A 
few other mills installing carriages of this type 
recently were: Waldo Lumber Co., Waldo, 
Ark.; Patterson Bros., El Dorado, Ark.; Wil- 
liams Lumber Co., Kountze, Tex., and the 
Durango Lumber Co., El Salto, Mexico. 

Four “baby grand carriages” of 36-inch open- 
ing headblocks with boss dogs operating in split 
knees were recently sold in one day to the 
following concerns: J. Tatum, Converse, 
La.; Livingston Lumber Co., Livingston, Ala.; 


Clouds 


Walter Peterson, Logansport, La., and A. A. 
Crawford Lumber Co., Henderson, Tex. This 
carriage has all the sawmill features of a big 
one, and is built to individual specifications and 
requirements. All Cunningham carriages now 
have an improved knee, with the bottom dog 
tooth coming out below the base of the head- 
block, making it possible to dog anything from 
a 2x4 up, 

The Cunningham Machinery Corp. has made 
rapid strides, according to Carl Bell, advertis- 
ing manager, by being able to furnish sawmill 
men with every need and telling them about 
its equipment through well-placed advertising. 
“Having it and telling ’em about it,” is the 
firm’s success story in a few words. 





Province Has Big Forest Fire 


Vancouver, B. C., July 25.—Heavy stands of 
virgin timber in southeastern British Columbia 
were crackling during mid-July as flames raced 
through the heat-dried forests. The worst fires 
were believed to be confined to the Flathead 
Valley territory, along the west branch of the 
Castle River, 100 miles northwest of Waterton 
National Park, and the Elk River Valley, sev- 
enty miles west of High River. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 29.—The 200 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended July 25 reported: 
Production.213,202,000 
Shipments . 204,961,000 3.87% under production 
OrGers...+. 201,061,000 5.69% under production 

A group of 200 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1936 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly cut for thirty weeks: 
rer rr rere t 62,103,000 
PPS TT TT TTT er ere 104,412,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
DE Ge abeectecioinesscescsanes 106,601,000 
A group of 200 mills whose production for 

the two weeks ended July 25 was 213,202,000 

feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ee 85,501,000 79,354,000 110,836,000 

Domestic 

cargo .. 72,789,000 74,420,000 155,817,000 
Export ... 28,014,000 28,630,000 80,898,000 
Local - 18,657,000 pe Seer 
204,961,000 201,061,000 347,551,000 


‘A group of 200 identical mills whose reports 
of. production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1935 and 1936 to date, reported as fol- 


lows: Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 30 wks. ended 


July July July 
25, 1936 25, 1936 27, 1935 
Production 106,601,000 104,412,000 62,103,000 
Shipments 102,481,000 103,064,000 68,619,000 


Orders 100,531,000 99,814,000 72,024,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasurncrTon, D. C., July 27.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on July 18: 








No. 0 Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Mills 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Softwoods— 
> re nr pre 92 52,963,000 62,526,000 353,794,000 324,838,000 
Wee SOE sviccccecesescsnseene 200 352,178,000 385,417,000 1,056,380,000 983,107,000 
i ei ok a th i in 115 219,319,000 192,039,000 1,377,163,000 1,116,254,000 
California Redwood..........6:. 13 42,207,000 40,889,000 272,748,000 259,202,000 
Southern CYPPreSsS...ccccccccccces 11 7,317,000 9,152,000 154,820.000 161,970,000 
Pe PE ncccedvoconcceecne 7 5,002,000 5,514,000 122,202,000 118,825,000 
Northern Hoemlock......ccccccers 13 5,999,000 4,323,000 83,250,000 72,046,000 

Wetes BettweeGs 2. ccccccscce's 451 684,985,000 699,860,000 3,420,357,000 3,036,242,000 

Hard woods— 
Southern Hardwoods ...........} Yo Report 
Northern Hardwoods ..........+. 15 8,477,000 8,464,00 85,701,000 95,396,000 
Flooring— 
ee ED év.chn cage o0'd0ene ete 65 27,201,000 13,943,000 62,647,000 51,916,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch..........- 15 8,951,000 3,891,000 10,808,000 10,848,000 
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Here’s What's New— 


Compare Tire Cost and Efficiency 
Now and Before War 


in a pamphlet recently issued by the Good- 
year ‘Lire & Kubber Co., Akron, Uhio, the re- 
sults OL some studies in tire cost and perfor- 
mance now and in the early years of the 
present century are given. Important among the 
several statements is that rubber tires now cost 
less than one-fourth of what they did before 
the war, and last ten times as long. Trans- 
lated into terms of tire-mile costs, in 1908 a 
dollar purchased 50 miles of tire travel, while 
in 1936 a dollar purchases 2,000 miles of tire 
travel. This is an increase of 3900 percent. 
Viewed from another angle, in 1908 a small tire 
cost $35, and a large tire $125, while today a 
first quality tire for a low-priced car costs 
$8, and similar tires for heavy passenger cars 
not more than $25. In 1908 a good rubber tire 
was not expected to last more than 2,000 miles. 
Motorists now count on ten times that mileage 
from a tire, and with the added advantage of 
a tremendous decrease in punctures and blow- 
outs. The Goodyear output has increased trom 
4,476 tires in 1900, when it first produced them, 
to nearly sixteen million in 1935. In all, 250,- 
000,000 pneumatic tires have been produced by 
the company in its several far-flung plants in 
the United States, Canada, England, Australia, 
Argentina and Java. 


J-M Model Home Plan Available 
Now to All Contractors 


Johns-Manville announces that it will con- 
tinue its model house sales program, but will 
differentiate between Triple Insulated model 
homes built under the plan with Johns-Manville 
advertising and sponsorship, and Triple Insul- 
ated homes sponsored by contractors themselves, 
by designating the former as Johns-Manville 
Structurally Approved Homes. Architects’ 
plans and specifications for Johns-Manville 
Structurally Approved Homes will be okayed 
by J-M construction engineers, and these model 
houses must be built in accordance with speci- 
fications before they will be given approval in 
the form of an identifying certificate. Homes 
not under the Structurally Approved Model 
Home classification will not be promoted indi- 
vidually by the company, 


Temlok Shows Insulation Methods 
in Norwegian Fields 


The latest of the Armstrong Temlok series 
of illustrated folders depicting insulation 
methods used in other lands is entitled “Home 
Comfort Among the Fjelds of Norway.” It 
shows a native Norwegian farm house set on 
the slopes below snow-capped mountains. Here 
the problem of insulation against cold is acute. 

ng experience has shown that the best pro- 
tection obtainable by native craftsmen using 
crude materials comes from constructing houses 
with heavy timbers. Roofs are allowed the over- 


hang on four sides to give protection to the 
walls, and are often overlaid with a carpet of 
sod on which grass, flowers and, sometimes, 
vegetables are grown. Copies of the folder and 
its predecessors in the series may be obtained 
for counter display or mailing by writing to 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Building Ma- 
si Division, 987 Concord Street, Lancaster, 
a. 


Bottle-Type Oilers with New Feed- 
Control Features 


A new, exclusive feed control feature in its 
Drip-Drop Oiler for solid, wick, and waste- 
packed bearings is announced by the Trico 
Fuse Mfg. Co., 2948 North 5th Street, Mil- 
waukee. It is said to be so flexible that it meets 
the exacting requirements of 
bearings varying in size, speed 
and temperature. A simple ad- 
justment will make the oiler feed 
slow, medium or fast as the bear- 
ing may require, and eliminates 
all hand oiling. It is designed to 
fit ninety-five percent of installa- 
tions, without drilling or tapping, 
and is made in three sizes. Each 
package contains a sheet of in- 
formation on various types of in- 
stallation, and means of cutting 
lubrication costs. An accompany- 
ing illustration shows the oiler, 
more information about which may be obtained 
by addressing the manufacturer. 





Specification-Estimate Card for 
Western Red Cedar Siding 


A handy size card, about six inches by eight 
inches, which has just been issued by Western 
Red Cedar Lumber, Seattle, Wash., should 
prove a valuable aid to lumber dealers. One 
side of the card contains specifications and 
recommendations for handling, applying and 
painting Western Red Cedar siding, together 
with definitions of “clear” and “A” and “B” 
grades. The sizes in which bevel siding and 
bungalow siding are finished are also shown. 
The paint specifications show the amounts of 
white lead, linseed oil, turpentine and liquid 
drier to be mixed for priming, second and 
finish coats on new wood, and for first and 
finish coats on repainted wood. The opposite 
side carries tabulations and spaces for quick 
estimating. For each size of siding, recom- 
mended exposures in inches are shown. An- 
other column shows the percentage of the per 
thousand foot price by which each 100 square 
feet of area to be covered should be multiplied 
to obtain the final price of siding. The example 
used to illustrate the manner in which the table 
works assumes that %4x6-inch siding costs 
$40 a thousand feet, and that it is to be laid 
with 5-inch exposure. By consulting the table, 
it is found that twelve percent of $40, or $4.80, 
is the price of one square. 





TRACTOR-TRAILER UNIT DOES BIG DAY'S WORK 





Hauling from fifteen to 
twenty thousand board 
feet of logs daily from 
a stand in Sultan Basin 
22 miles to Snohomish, 
Wash., is an ordinary 
day's work for this Ford 
V-8 8-wheel tractor- 
trailer unit, which is 
shown carrying a mixed 
load of fir and hemlock 
measuring 5,400 board 
feet. Owned by M. El- 
ven & Son, of Everett, 
Wash. 





Y Kin trade and grade-mark that appears 
on every board or bundle of Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress tells you a 
great deal about this lumber, but it doesn't 
give you the whole story. 


For instance, it doesn't tell you your most 
dependable source of supply for this cypress 
is the Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany. That this company handles the entire 
cypress output of five outstanding mills, 
and, through sales representatives and dis- 
tributing warehouses conveniently located in 
many states, it is able to serve you better 
and serve you quicker. And, when you order 
your requirements from this company, you 
enjoy the advantage of the stocks and fa- 
cilities of five mills with the convenience of 
dealing with only one. 


Remember this when you need cypress. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
Jacksonville ...... Florida 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—The value of building per- 
mits reported from fifty cities in eight far 
western States during the first half of 1936 
aggregated approximately $87,258,572, repre- 
senting an increase of $34,236,865, or 64.6 
percent, over the first six months of 1935, 
according to Bank of America business re- 
view. The total for the first half of 1936 
was also $60,039,066, or 220.6 percent, greater 
than the permits in the first half of 1934. 
Every one of the eight States registered net 
gains in building activity in the first six 
months of 1936 compared with 1935 and 1934. 
The gains by States follow: 


Percent gain Percent gain 


6 mos. 1936 6 mos. 1936 

comp. with comp. with 

STATE 6 mos. 1935 6 mos. 1934 
Caserta «1. cccseres 57.0 225.2 
BE, ecto nent ens 62.7 318.2 
De wstnracaveevers 154.0 570.0 
ee Serer re 115.2 356.2 
New Mexico ......... 294.6 399.2 
PE trens ss ake owas 83.1 126.2 
Ul —Xxe—— ee 51.0 279.7 
Washington ......... 126.2 164.4 


Forty-three out of the fifty reporting cities 
in the far West showed substantial increases 
in the first six months of this year compared 
with same period last year. Also, forty-nine 
out of the fifty reporting, showed greater 
building activity in first half of 1936 than 
in same period in 1934. Out of the forty- 
three cities gaining over 1935, nineteen 
showed increases exceeding 100 percent; 
thirty-six reported gains above 50 percent. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Demand for No. 1 
and No. 2 common Ponderosa is good and 
prices are firm. Shop grades are said to be 
short and mills are reported long on No. 3 
common. Although a softening was noted 
during the first part of July, sugar pine 
showed more activity at the close of the 
month, with a continual strengthening of 
prices and no price cutting. The real pick-up 
is expected about the middle of July. The 
apparent slackening in sales in early July 
is accounted for in part by heavy buying 
for delivery before the 78 cent rate went 
into effect. Pine export trade is reported 
to have been very quiet for the last month, 
especially to the United Kingdom market. 
South African trade has been quite active, 
with principal demand for No. 2 common 
Ponderosa. For this market several large 
exporters chartered their own boats. Box 
lumber and _ shingles have strengthened 
somewhat, and the shook business is fairly 
good, with the newly-made prices for this 
season holding up very well. A movement 
is afoot in the shook industry to aid the 
stabilization of production and prices by 
consolidating the present large number of 
sales agencies into a limited number, around 
a half dozen. 


REDWOOD—AIll grades are said to be in 
good demand locally, and especially in the 
eastern markets, with prices firm. The Aus- 
tralian export market is reported fair. A 
comparative study of activities during the 
first six months of this year shows ship- 
ments of all species from redwood mills for 
the second quarter the largest since the first 
quarter of 1930, and from present indications 
the total shipments for this year will be 
higher than those of 1930. Total shipments 
of redwood only this year are very likely to 
equal those of the peak year 1929. Ship- 
ments in June, 1936, were the heaviest for 
any month in the past several years. June 
production was the highest since 1930, stocks 
were slightly reduced during this month, 
orders registered above the monthly average 
of last year and order files at the close of 
the month were in good shape. A report 
from Eureka shows lumber shipments from 
that port for June, 1936, totaled 28,033,000 
feet, against 21,344,963 feet for the same 
month last year, or a gain of 31 percent. 
Shipments for the first six months of this 
year totaled 40,098,353 feet, against 32,728,- 
734 feet for the same period last year, or 
a gain of 22 percent. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Although prices were 
somewhat softer for first part of July, due 
principally to the seasonal trend, during the 
last week of the month the market firmed 
up somewhat. Mills look for strengthening of 
prices after Aug.1, when the eastern market 
opens up. A matter of current interest to 
the industry is the report that British Co- 
lumbia mills have very heavy order files from 
the United Kingdom for August-September 
shipment. The volume is estimated around 
90,000,000 feet, and will tax mill capacity for 
the immediate future, as is already evidenced 
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Market News from Aml oy 


by the growing disinterest of British Co- 
lumbia mills in current inquiry from Japan 
and China. It is believed that the filling 
of these orders will have a tendency to keep 
the British Columbia mills from competition 
in the non-preference markets during August 
and September and possibly October, result- 
ing in a possible increased business and 
higher prices for Northwest States fir in 
this country. Already mills on this side 
of the border are hearing from Japan and 
China. The Argentina demand for mer- 
chantable Douglas fir has picked up consid- 
erably, reflecting not only the seasonal in- 
crease expected in July to October, but also 
a desire on the part of buyers to get in 
before further price strengthening takes 
place. 

HARDWOODS—tThe market has been quiet 
for some time, although there has been a 
good amount of inquiry. Taking the situa- 
tion as a whole, prospects are said to be 
very good—best for some time. Philippine 
mahogany imports have been quite active for 
Atlantic Coast markets. Supplies are scarce 
and prices steady, with little prospect of 
change. Demand for Japanese oak stepping 
has been very good, with that grade very 
hard to get. A small amount of teak wood 
is coming in. 


PAYROLLS—Compared with a year ago, 
June weekly payrolls in the California “saw- 
mill and logging”’ industry were up 15.3 per- 
cent, employment showed a gain of 4.7 per- 
cent, and average weekly employee earnings 
of the industry gained 10.2 percent. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The past fortnight 
has seen a continuance of favorable logging 
and lumbering conditions. Fire danger and 
loss so far this summer have been negligi- 
ble, with the result that operators have 
been encouraged to continue activities in the 
woods and at mills; a number are foregoing 
previously announced plans for shutdowns. 
The opinion prevails that output is not ex- 
cessive in view of the prospective demand. 
The industry as a whole is optimistic in 
regard to fall business. 


RAIL—The downward tendency of fir prices 
is now declared to be definitely checked. So 
far this summer the volume of rail business 
has been steady, and large enough to war- 
rant firm prices. Shipper after shipper de- 
clares that a new firmness is now notice- 
able. The next two weeks are expected to 
bring a larger sales volume. Higher prices 
for crops are expected largely to offset the 
effects of drouth. Railroads are expected to 
begin buying the first and second week of 
August. Car material continues fairly 
strong. Mill stocks, especially of dimension 
items, are badly broken. Dry boards are in 
low supply, but some mills have a surplus 
of car material items. Demand for struc- 
tural items is good and is absorbing pro- 
duction nicely. Mills need orders for com- 
mon cutting. 


INTERCOASTAL—Demand from the East 
Coast is quiet, and ship space is easy. It is 
believed here that stocks in the East are 
still large. Operators complain that it is 
cheaper to buy lumber in the East than it is 
here. Partial relief from British Columbia 
competition results from demand from the 
United Kingdom keeping British Columbia 
mills busy. Intercoastal lumber prices here 
are weak. 


CALIFORNIA—During the off season for 
building in California, orders are small, and 
stocks of lumber are adequate. Ship space 
is easy. Prices are weak, and one shipper 
declared the average $2 less. 


EXPORT—tThe principal export market— 
Japan—is inactive. Its takings are expected 
to increase by the middle of August. China 
has been active, but all the demand has 
been for outports. Shanghai commitments are 
small. Rates to Japan continue to be $6 
and $6.50, while lumber to Shanghai moves 
at $7. The United Kingdom is taxing the 


production of British Columbia mills and 
one shipper here estimates 40,000,000 feet a 
month is moving to Great Britain and Ire- 
The Continent is also more active, 


land. 


especially in buying clears. Export mills 
are booked ahead for thirty days in most 
items, but need orders for some _ cutting. 
Prices are firm. 

SHINGLES—Demand continues light, but 
prices appear to have stopped declining. One 
manufacturer declared that more 16-inch 
shingles have been sold the past two months 
than have been produced, particularly No. 
l’s and No. 2’s. The last three months’ pro- 
duction has exceeded shipments in other 
grades. All shingle mills in Anacortes and 
Bverett are down, as is the Whatcom Falls 
mill at Bellingham and many on Grays Har- 
bor. One-machine and co-operative mills 
are all running and taking care of the 
demand. 


LOGS—Fir logs are in oversupply, and 
there is small demand for cedar, while fewer 
sales are made of export clears, so the firm 
log market which has been maintained for 
several months, in the face of weak lumber 
and shingle prices, has at last broken. Best 
grade fir logs can be bought for $11, $16 and 
$21; other figures are $10, $15 and $21; small 
logs are sold at $10 and $14, and $11 and $14, 
and have a tendency to weakness at these 
figures. Shingle cedar logs can now be pur- 
chased at $12, but lumber cedar logs are 
priced at $18. Hemlock logs are sold at 
more of a spread, prices for No. 2 and 3 
running from $7.50 to $9. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE mills are accumulating 
a lot of lumber. Production by small mills 
has shown a large gain, and rough green and 
air dried dimension and car decking have 
piled up. These small mills can not sell to 
the Government, as few can deliver grade 
marked lumber, so they will begin crowding 
sales to retail yards and industrial users. 
Sales, according to wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, have been off considerably the past 
two weeks. Buyers have been picking the 
stock needed, and getting choice items, re- 
ports indicate, at less figures than one month 
ago. Price reductions were sharp in certain 
items. Air dried boards, 1x4-inch and wider, 
declined about $2, while dimension, which 
sold at $19@20 two weeks ago, dropped to 
$17@18, with ,18- and 20-foot dropping to $1 
over 10- to 16-foot, whereas $1.50@2 over 
is the usual differential. No. 2 flooring, 1x3- 
and 4-inch, is quoted at $16@19. No. 1 flat 
grain flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, sells at 
$30@31, with an occasional sale at $32. 
Plenty of shortleaf stock is offered at $28to30 
by small operators. Rift flooring lost $2 on 
all grades except No. 2 droppings. Near rift 
held at June 15 level. Bé&better flat floor- 
ing, 1x3- and 4-inch, is offered at $32@34, 
with a few mills asking $36. No. 3 common 
S4S sheathing boards, 1x6-inch and wider, 
are $13@14, with No. 3 i1x4-inch S2S&CM 
at $13; same working in 1x6-inch is $16, 
and No. 1 common, $28@30. Small shortleaf 
timbers, rough or S4S, dropped back to $18 
for 4x4- to 8x8-inch, with a few long lengths 
and larger sizes holding to June level. Some 
sales of car decking are made at $21@22 for 
No. 1, with merchantable $5 more. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—tThere has been 
change noted in the market. Prices are 
firm. Items that have been in short supply 
continue so. Local building is increasing, 
particularly houses for owner occupancy; 
modernizing of old buildings continues to re- 
quire a good amount of lumber, and several 
Government projects that have been in abey- 
ance for months are now being made ready 
for the contractors. 


HARDWOODS—tThere are signs of firming 
up in the hardwood industry due to three 
vital factors. Export demand is improving, 
the furniture shows have increased unfilled 
orders at the factories, and the season is 
rapidly approaching when weather conditions 
will hamper the manufacture of lumber. The 
volume of demand is keeping pace with 
manufacture, so there is not much oppor- 
tunity for an accumulation of dry stocks 
that will be sufficient to more than cover the 
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present buying demand. The prospect there- 
fore is that there will be a scramble for 
lumber during the winter. There has been 
some softness in prices the first half of this 
month, but it is the impression of the com- 
mission men here that the mills have moved 
the stock that they needed to move, and will 
hold for better prices. In fact some of them 
are asking $1 and $1.50 more for No. 2 com- 
mon white and red oak, which is difficult 
to obtain, and the flooring factory buyers are 
bidding for it. Export demand has been 
taking sizable quantities of white and red 
oak, red oak coffin boards, strips, ash, gum, 
poplar, tupelo, black gum, magnolia, cotton- 
wood and elm. 


CYPRESS—tThere has been little change 
in the cypress situation, except that a new 


band mill has started operations on a tract, 


of virgin timber. It will be some months, 
however, before there is much of its product 
that will be in marketable condition. Items 
that have been scarce are still difficult to 
obtain. Consequently cypress seems tto be 
holding steady. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The yards have been buy- 
ing a little more freely of special stock this 
month than they did last. There is consid- 
erable business in sight on Government jobs, 
some of which is expected to develop early 
in August, with an increase expected the 
latter part of the month. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Comparative quiet 
has characterized trade here during the last 
fortnight, the chief activity being in the 
domestic market. Rail business has continued 
steady, as has domestic waterborne. There 
has been only small demand from the export 
field. The door market has been definitely 
off. Plywood plants likewise are feeling 
effects of the mid-year slump, and several 
have either shut down or curtailed. From 
Grays Harbor come reports that the Grays 
Harbor and Polson mills will resume early 
in August after about a month of idleness. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Business has 
held up better than mill operators expected. 
Orders have covered all items of stock, with 
mixed cars predominating, yet a number of 
straight cars of-center matched, shiplap, and 
boards have been booked at prices ranging 
from $19 to $20, mill basis. All mills report 
being sold up close to the kilns on these 
items. So far, they have not been able to 
build up their stocks of common. Arkansas, 
and half of Texas, have prospects of the best 
cotton crop in many years, and a good fall 
demand from these sections is expected. The 
most serious question facing the manufac- 
turers is how they will supply the demand 
for finish, casing, base and moldings. Ship- 
ment is still being delayed on orders calling 
for more than 2,000 or 3,000 feet, each of 
ix4-, 6-, 8- or 12-inch B&better finish; also 
other thicknesses are very scarce, particu- 
larly 5/4x12-inch, also 6/4 door jamb stock. 
B&better 3-inch flat grain flooring in ran- 
dom lengths is in very limited supply, and 
that grade in edge grain continues scarce. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—tThe continued 
searcity of some items, such as 4/ and 5/4 
FAS white and red oak, has caused consider- 
able concern to hardwood mills catering to 
mixed car trade. Recent sales have reduced 
the available supply of 4/4 sap gum; this 
item in No. 2 is rather scarce, but No. 1 is 
fairly plentiful. Mixed-car orders are tak- 
ing a fair percentage of current flooring 
production, so operators are refusing offers 
of lower prices, believing fall demand will 


take practically all the stock in sight at this 
time. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDW0OODS—Success of the 
furniture shows in the North has exerted 
a decided influencé on the hardwood indus- 
try, and manufacturers ‘in ‘the vicinity of 
Memphis have had the best summer’s busi- 
ness in years as a consequence. The only 


disappointment is the news that Fisher Body 
Corp. is to go more largely to steel, with 
a resultant decline of about 300,000,000 feet 
of hardwood consumption. Fisher uses prin- 
cipally inch common and better white oak. 
While this loss is heavy, it is believed that 
the increased buying of flooring oak will 
offset a large part of it. Furniture makers 
are buying large quantities of gum. Mills 
that otherwise might have been down dur- 
ing the mid-summer lull have been operat- 
ing, as a means of meeting the demand. 
Export sales, principally of oak and ash, 
have been heavy, and at present there are 
many foreign inquiries. One manufacturer 
after another says that it has been his best 
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summer in years. Prices have held up well, 
too, with few declines or breaks to take the 
joy out of the picture. F. o. b. mills in tri- 
states, 4/4 stock sells at: FAS plain white 
oak, $63@65; quartered white oak, FAS, 
$75@80; plain red gum, FAS, about $60, No. 
1, about $35, and No. 2 about $20. MHard- 
wood manufacturers believe that sales pros- 
pects are better than at any time since 1929. 
Prices, they believe, will hold firmly, too. 


Louisville, Ky. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Improvement 
in prices is in prospect, for some mills are 
now refusing to book orders for the rest of 
the year at current level, although others 
will take business for delivery up to the 
close of the year. Some believe that prices 
will be stronger in the final quarter, and are 
not willing to load themselves up with low- 
priced business, especially in view of the fact 
that July business was easily within 15 per- 
cent of the big volume months of April, May 
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and Mouldings. We can also supply 


Ceiling, Flooring, Siding, Finish, Small Timbers and other Shortleaf items which have 
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Our mills do not ship green or wet lumber. Every 
possible precaution is taken to see that our cus- 
tomers receive dry, bright, well factured lumb 
on every order. We'd rather delay shipment a ‘little 
while than to disappoint you with a shipment of 
stock that might prove unsatisfactory in any way. 
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and June, which were the best in years, 
though, as a rule, volume in July and August 
is badly off. The furniture shows were suc- 
cessful, and a lot of consumers are ready to 
buy, with some now placing orders to cover 
their fall requirements. Some nice business 
has been reported in quartered red and sap 
gum, hard maple, plain red and sap gum, 
tupelo, poplar, plain and quartered red oak, 
and plain and quartered white oak, and there 
were a few sales of willow, sycamore, cot- 
tonwood and various odds and ends. Ash 
apparently will be the last item to come to 
life. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE REPORT.—Business 
is in the midst of the usual seasonal slump, 
but orders booked earlier, and the necessity 
for filling out stocks, have combined to keep 
mills busy at capacity. Weather conditions 
have been somewhat better from the pro- 
duction standpoint. 


CYPRESS.—Demand for cypress has con- 
tinued good, as for some months past, all 
types of stocks moving in substantial volume. 


SHINGLES AND LATH.—Demand for 
cypress shingles and lath is about normal. 
A shortage of 5-inch best shingles, and 4-foot 
No. 2 lath was still reported, though orders 
are being filled satisfactorily. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—The market has been 
soft for some time and is expected to con- 
tinue so for several weeks, due to seasonal 
factors. Prices have held steady on prac- 
tically all items. Some good railroad buy- 
ing is noted. 

EXPORT.—The export markets, Conti- 
nental, Island and South American, continue 


| Houston, Tex. 


Building in this section continues at an 
unprecedented rate, and surrounding towns 
are also reporting increased building. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Orders for all classes 
of material continue in good volume, with 
those for railroad material plentiful. Many 
mills in this region are reducing stocks, and 
it is getting more difficult for them to handle 
mixed-car orders. Prices are steady, but 
indications are that advances will be made 
shortly. Some mills are declining orders. 
Export trade is in its annual summer slump. 
A little weakness shows in export timbers, 
but lumber is firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Volume of shin- 
gle orders has increased very materially, but 
no increase has taken place in prices. A 
number of shingle mills advise their connec- 
tions are down, with stocks practically ex- 
hausted. The lath market has become 
strong. 

HARDWOODS—Volume of orders has been 
very satisfactory, with prices firm. FAS 
gum is mighty scarce, as well as almost all 
items in white oak. The mills look for 
advancing prices. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET. — Retail lumber 
sales have declined to some extent, due to 
the usual summer slump. This decline is 
less noticeable in the North, East and South. 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska markets are 
somewhat quiet, as the full extent of the 
drouth and its effect on lumber sales can 
not at this time be determined. It has been 
pointed out, however, that it has been sev- 
eral years since the farm market played a 
particularly important part in the sales of 
this territory. The excellent wheat crop may 
not only offset drouth losses, but also en- 
courage farm improvements. It will be sev- 
eral weeks before any definite predictions 
can be made. After six or seven months of 
splendid business, straight-car prices in gen- 
eral have shown a tendency to weaken. 
Prices for mixed-car business, however, are 
fairly steady. The majority of sales re- 
ported are of mixed cars. Retail yard stocks 
are being reduced, while the building outlook 
continues to be encouraging. There is still 
considerable activity in the industrial mar- 
ket. Sash and door companies’ purchases 
are holding up, and there is also a strong 
market for low grade lumber to be used in 
crating. The railroad business is also hold- 
ing up well, and it is believed will be an in- 
creasing factor during the next few weeks. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—While summer dull- 


ness prevails, prices are steady. Current 
sales of yellow pine by mills are about 60 
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percent of capacity, compared with produc- 
tion of around 65 percent. Order files at 
mills are low, but their stocks are badly 
broken, and replenishment is under way. 
Most straight-car sales are being made by 
the smaller mills, and, due to depletion of 
stocks, a number of the larger mills find it 
inadvisable to take an active interest in 
straight cars. The larger mills report that 
they are in a better position than for the past 
ten or twelve years; that as a matter of fact 
they really do not need business until stocks 
have been replenished. 


WESTERN PINES.—In the upper grades 
of Ponderosa pine, prices are firm, due to 
the fact there is some scarcity of these 
grades. Prices of the common grades are 
somewhat weaker, because of the relatively 
larger supply on hand. There has been very 
little change in the prices on factory items. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market 
has been dull, having slowed up appreciably 
during this month. Retail yards, box makers 
and other consumers are using a good deal 
of pine all the time, and are depleting their 
yard stocks, buying only sparingly, hoping 
for lower prices. The Government is not 
buying very much. The new freight rates, 
effective July 1, had a bad influence on de- 
mand. Production has been materially cur- 
tailed; hot weather has hindered woods work 
and sales are slow. There has been little 
further change in prices of rough and dressed 
lumber. Better grades of flooring, thin ceil- 
ing, dressed and rough finish etc. are firm. 
Most mixed-car orders specify several thou- 
sand feet each of 10- and 12-inch widths, 
and these are scarce and bring a premium. 
Good air dried B&better boards are hard to 
buy at any price. The yards in the South are 
using a lot of rough No. 1 stock box, though 
buying in truckload lots. These people use 
mostly air-dried stock. There is a good 
demand for both air dried and kiln’ dried 
from box manufacturers. The sale of dressed 
and resawn box lumber has picked up. Small 
framing is selling at slightly better prices 
to yards nearby mill points, and the supply 
is dwindling. There has been a better de- 
mand for 4/4 box bark strips, dressed. Air 
dried roofers are holding firm. Georgia 
mills quote $14 for 6-, 8- and 10-inch, but 
Carolina mills are selling on a delivered 
basis, which nets them less than the above 
on a comparative rate basis. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—For this time of 
year, the volume of business in fir, pine and 
spruce lumber is fair to active, with pros- 
pects encouraging. Drouth in the central 
States is supposed to have had some effect, 
but reports from dealers indieate that press 
reports regarding crop damages are some- 
what exaggerated. The spruce demand is 
reported somewhat more active than it was 
two weeks ago. A distinct gain in building 
activity is noted in Portland and throughout 
Oregon, many places reporting a shortage of 
dwellings, with rents slowly climbing. 





Hymeneal 


SEIDEL-SHIRK. Julius A. Seidel, of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, and Miss 
Kathryn Shirk, after their recent marriage 
in St. Louis, enjoyed an extensive honey- 
moon trip, which included Yellowstone Park, 
Estes Park, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, and other points in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Mr. and Mrs. Seidel now are at 
home in St. Louis, at 911 Goodfellow Avenue. 
Mr. Seidel, the son of Julius Seidel who long 
has been recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing retail lumber and building material deal- 
ers of the country, since becoming actively 
connected with the business has established 
for himself an enviable reputation. 





LAYTON-BUFFELEN — The betrothal of 
Miss Kathleen Buffelen, daughter of Mr..and 
Mrs. John Buffelen, to Clarence Blmer 
Layton, of Tacoma, Wash., was announced 
by the bride-to-be’s parents at their home 
in Tacoma, July 12. Mr. Buffelen is a retired 
lumberman and furniture manufacturer. The 
wedding will be Aug. 12 in_St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church, Tacoma. Miss Buffelen 
graduated from Aquinas Academy, Tacoma, 
and attended St. Mary’s College, South Bend, 
Ind. Mr. Lagtes is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of ashington, and a Tacoma at- 
orney, 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 

















Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Big Bear City—Bear Valley 
Milling & Lumber Co. succeeded by Laquinta Mill- 
ing & Lumber Co. 

Santa Cruz—J. B. Maher Lumber Co. sold to G. 
Forassiepi, of Boulder Creek, who will continue 
business. 


COLORADO, Denver—Federal Lumber Co., 100 
E. Kentucky Ave., purchased by Perry Canfield, 
who is operating it under the name of Perry Can- 
field Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Patton Timber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Patton Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Blanchard—T, S. Grayson Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Woods-Grayson Lumber Co. 

New Orleans—A,. Stef Lumber Co., reorganized. 
The company has been in the retail lumber busi- 
ness for 58 years. Mrs. A. Stef is president; Mrs. 
J. P. Briant, secretary-treasurer, and Wiley M. 
Wood, general manager, 


MISSISSIPPI. Burnsville—Foote & Stubblefield 
succeeded by R. D. Stubblefield. 

New Albany—Shannon Mill & Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by H, H. Work. 

MISSOURI. Laclede—F. A. Hamilton Lumber 
Yard purchased by Cowley-Fuller Lumber Co., of 
Princeton, Mo., and the business is being con- 
tinued. 

St. Louis—Duro Built Seat-& Stool Co. succeeded 
by Duro Chrome Corp., 1116 S. Grand Boulevard. 

OHIO. Mount Vernon—J. M. Walker Lumber 
Co. purchased by Hubert M. Walker and the com- 
pany name has been changed to Hubert M. Walker 
Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Ashland—Lost Lake Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Christy & Howard. 

McMinnville—Stephenson Lumber Co. sawmill 
sold to John Blevins, who will operate it as Blevins 
Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Donie—Lamberth & Little succeeded by 
A. B. Lamberth. 

Gatesville—J. R. Graham Lumber Co. lumber 

and building material business purchased by W. 
& J. F. Barnes Lumber Co., who will move the 
Graham stock to their yards on West Leon S&t.; 
Mr. Graham will probably continue in the hard- 
ware and harness business. 

Liberty—William Cameron & Co, yard here taken 
over by L. T. Brookshire, operating under the firm 
name of Brookshire Lumber Co. (Inc.). Mr. Brook- 
shire, who has been in the lumber business in 
east ‘Texas all his life, has retired as part owner 
of the Tri-County Lumber Co., at Liberty, to 
operate his newly acquired yard. 

Paris—Jones Hardwood Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Jones Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Port Orchard—Van Hee saw- 
mill, about two miles west of Port Orchard on the 
highway to Bremerton, has been leased by G. B. 
Ferris, of Aberdeen, who will operate the mill. 

Seattle—General Furniture Co, succeeded by Gen- 
— ‘een Manufacturing Co., 5001 First 

ve., 

Tacoma—Lemcke Plywood Co., succeeded by 
Donald W. Lyle & Co. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Goodwater—Goodwater Lumber Co.; 
$10,000. 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—Harvey Lumber Co. 


INDIANA... Greensburg—Amos Lumber Corp.; to 
engage in general lumber business. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—Mitchell Flooring Co., 
210 Sylvan Ave. Wholesale hardwood flooring. 


NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Esco Lumber 
Co. (Inc.); $20,000; to deal in lumber and building 
materials. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—New’ River 
Lumber Co.; $200,000. . To do a general lumber and 
building material business. 

Greensboro—Mitchell Clark Furniture Co.; to 
operate woodworking plant. 

Lincolnton—Star Lumber Co.; $100,000. To en- 
gage in a general lumber and builders supply 
business. 

Winston-Salem—Realty Bond Supply Co., 1015 
Northwest Boulevard;.will. handle lumber and gen- 
eral building supplies, as well as do millwork of 
all types. The new company will also handle 
coal. 

OKLAHOMA. Hugo—Hugo Furniture Co.; $35,- 
000; to operate woodworking plant. 

OREGON. Bandon—Reliance Logging & Timber 
Co.; $25,000. 

Portland—Ritz Logging Co.; $5,000. 

Fort Worth—Agee Venetian Blind Co.; 
$10,000 


Houston—Melliff Lumber Co., $30,000. 
ate retail lumber yard. 

Houston—Texas State Mill 
$10,000. 

Lubbock—Texas Roofing Co. 

San Antonio—Julian Thomas Cash Lumber Co.; 
$6,500. Building materials. 

VERMONT. Northfield—Clark, Smith Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. To make wood cabinets, wood turnings, 
wholesale and retail timber and lumber, wood 
products and building materials. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Australasia Veneer Co. To 
manufacture and deal in veneers and specialties. 
wa Aberdeen—Corkery Logging Co.; 


To oper- 
& Lumber Co.; 


Aberdeen—Dalen Manufacturing Co.; $10,000. 
Wood and timber products. 

Seattle—Toy Shop; $5,000. Toy manufacturing. 

Yakima—State Lumber Co.; $5,000. Logging and 
lumber. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. New West- 
minster—Mohawk Handle Co. (Ltd.), 1210 Colum- 
bia St. A new plant will be erected at New West- 
minster, according to present plans of the company. 

Vancouver—Bonilla Timber Co. (Ltd.), 1318 
Standard Bank Building; $75,000. 

Vancouver—Lion’s Gate Timber Co. (Ltd.), 510 
West Hastings St.; $10,000. 

Vancouver—Mitchell Island Lumber (Ltd.), 624 
Birks Building; $15,000. Timber merchants. 

Vancouver—Northern Hardwoods (Ltd.), 624 
Birks Building; $10,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Colton—Valley Lumber & Wreck- 
ing Co. 

Redondo Beach—Braas Lumber Co., 4600 Re- 
dondo Boulevard. 

IDAHO. Burley—Burley Lumber Co. formed by 
Cc. E. and J. L, Weldon. 

INDIANA. Osgood—Palmer Lumber Co. being 
opened by Dallas Palmer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Spencer—Henry J. Lecaire 
has opened a retail lumber yard here. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—Grant Selsor & Sons, 
1312 East Commercial St.; retail lumber and build- 
ing materials. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—B. & J. Lumber Co., 
871 Rogers Ave. Jack Cress and Robert S. Kahn, 
proprietors. 

Brooklyn—Troutman Lumber Co.; 1 Troutman 


NORTH CAROLINA. Aberdeen—G. W. Haines 
Sales Co., Hart Building. Wholesale. 

OREGON. Albany—Kirchman Hardwood Co. 

Medford—Alfred Graham will re-enter lumber 
and sawmill business here. 

Portland—Consolidated Timber Co., 
Bank Building. 


American 


PENNSYLVANIA. Cheswick—Cole Lumber & 
Supply Co. - - 
TEXAS. Madisonville—Madison County Lumber 


& Loan Co. has been opened by R. L. Hardy. 
New Braunfels—Richards & Zipp Lumber Co. 
opening a new lumber yard here. 


WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Cavanaugh Lumber 
Co. opened retail lumber yard here. 


Casualties 


INDIANA. Richmond —Miller-Kemper Lumber 
Co. warehouse and stock destroyed by fire, with 
loss estimated near $100,000, partly covered by 
insurance. Offices, workshops and other buildings 
were not damaged. The lost stock will be re- 
placed at once and the company, through tem- 
porary arrangements, will take care of its cus- 
tomers, 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Cedar Supply & Lum- 
ber Co., 800 South 26th St., had its sawmill de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss of about $4,000; insured. 
Will be rebuilt. 


LOUISIANA. Plaquemine—Schwing Lumber & 
Shingle Co. planing mill, dry kilns and box factory 
burned; sawmill saved. 

West Monroe—J. C. Steele Lumber Co. ware- 
house destroyed by fire, causing damage estimated 
at approximately $6,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Ring’s Lumber 
Yard, 1578 Adams Ave., burned, with loss esti- 
mated at $75,000. 


TEXAS. Lufkin—Lee Zeagler dry kilns, along 
with more’than 150,000 feet of pine lumber, were 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $25,000. 
Partly covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield — Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co. planing mill was leveled by fire, with 
loss estimated at $5,000. Insurance covers the loss. 
Reconstruction of the mill will be started im- 
mediately. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Klamath — The Klamath-Cali- 
fornia Redwood Co. mill here, which suffered heavy 
fire damage last year, has been completely rebuilt 
and equipped at an approximate cost of $35,000 
It is reported to have resumed operations. 

Los Angeles—The A-1 Woodworking Co. has be- 
gun erection of a $9,000 shop at 827 East 3ist St. 

MISSOURI. Carthage—Morrow Lumber Co. has 
begun erection of a new warehouse and lumber 
sheds, to replace those recently destroyed by fire. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Zoladz Lumber Co., 1400 
Bailey Ave., will reconstruct $40,000 warehouse. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wallburg—G. W. and H. 
B. Wall Lumber Co. is rebuilding burned plant 
and installing machinery for manufacture of boxes 
and crates, and for dressing lumber. 





THE BEsT all-time safety record among mill- 
work plants reporting to the National Safety 
Council was made by Redwood Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Calif., which operated 540,000 
man-hours without any injuries sustained by em- 


ployees. 
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Your Customers 
KNOW what 


They’re Getting 


Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir removes all the 

' doubt, guessing and uncertainty from lum- 
ber merchandising. You're dealing in 
known, identified, plainly-marked values. 
Customers may see just what they're get- 
ting—every piece bears the grade-mark as 
well as Booth-Kelly’s trade-mark — the 
maker's pledge of thoroughly dependable 
quality and value. 


Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir establishes con- 
fidence—and aids you in building up a 
reputation for handling quality stock. 


You'll find Booth-Kelly’s Mixed Car Service 
a real help in maintaining well-rounded 
assortments with a minimum investment. 


You'll find it to your interest to let us quote 
—and supply your needs in Douglas Fir 
Dimension, Drop Siding, Mouldings, Floor- 
ing, Finish, Casing. Base, Ceiling. Step- 
ping, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


ootlittell 


“LUMBER C 
SUGENE ORE: 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., July 27.—There is impres- 
sive evidence of enlarged industrial and mer- 
chandising activities in reports filtering through 
from the larger centers in New England. On 
a single day—July 15—the New England Power 
Association broke all single day records in 
the production of kilowatt units, and the output 
for that day was exactly 23 percent greater 
than on the corresponding date in 1935. Another 
straw that shows the direction in which the 
trade wind is moving is furnished by the New 
England Telephone Co., whose net total of 
subscribers in the territory had dropped steadily 
over the past five or six years. From the record 
it now reports more phones in service than at 
any time since September, 1929. All retail sales 
in June increased 11 percent over the same 
month last year, and in this group it is found 
that the gain in furniture sales was exactly 25 
percent. Here we have concrete proof of just 
why the furniture factories are calling for more 
maple, birch, oak and mahogany than the mills 
can promptly supply, a development that has 
brought a higher range of prices for those woods 
and a stronger “seller’s” market than we have 
had in a period of several years. This increase 
in furniture sales is attributed largely to the 
spending of “bonus” funds. In this column, 
thirty days ago, a review of activities at the 
National Home Show held at the Machanics 
Building in June disclosed the money volume 
of home building loans applied for during the 
show at the booths of the Federal Housing 
Administration. Administrator Malley reported 
the total as $2,222,000. The effect upon the 
volume of building permits is seen in the June 
figures, which showed a sharp upswing in most 
Massachusetts cities. Newton lead the list with 
43 at an average cost of $8,437. Belmont re- 
ported a greater number, but the cost per unit 
and the total estimated value were well below 
Newton. Arlington issued 12 residence per- 
mits, Boston but 24, Brookline 22, Dedham 9, 
Gardner 6, Milton 10, Springfield 6, Wellesley 
21, Winchester 11, and Worcester 18. Scores 
of Federal loans applied for at the Home Show 
have been consumated in July, indicating a still 
further increase in the number and value of 
permits in that month when the returns are all 
in. Comment by leading retail dealers as to 
the effect of the Home Show upon current and 
prospective building activity is all favorable. 
As one dealer stated, “there was no immediate 
rush of orders but it uncovered a goodly list 
of prospects that are steadily getting onto our 
books in the form of house schedule orders.” 

In line with what has been set down above, 
indicating a definite upswing of the industrial 
pendulum in New England. opinion appears to 
be divided as to the significance of the sharp 
increase at all eastern ports in receipts of West 
Coast fir and hemlock during the first half of 
the current year. As the total at Boston was 
73,000,000 feet, there was a gain of 29,000,000 
feet over the same period in 1935, and of 44,- 
000,000 over 1934. As one enthusiastic dealer 
remarked facetiously to the writer, “How can 
you laugh that off?” This was in answer to 
a request for his views as to the claim set up 
in some quarters that the excess of receipts 
was now in the form of surplus holdings on the 
retail yards, or as unsold parcels in wholesale 
hands at the waterfront terminals. It would 
be difficult to find one yard within twenty-five 
miles of Boston that has not moved more 
lumber during the first half of this year than 
in any corresponding period since 1929. A close 
check-up fails to discover a single yard in that 
area that is carrying an excessive stock. As to 
unsold lots at the terminals, the big Wiggin 
dock in Charlestown is well covered with low 
piles for a total of between four and five mil- 
lion feet, much of which arrived this month and 
is being hauled away daily. The listed storage 
capacity of this dock is approximately 100,- 


000,000 feet. The distribution yards are not 
heavily stocked. With the above facts and 
figures in mind, it is reasonable to assume that 
the actual consumption of these woods in the 
Boston market area for the first half of the 
year has been greater by 25,000,000 feet than 
during the same period last year. Opinion 
varies as to whether this general business up- 
lift is the result of or in spite of New Deal 
activities. All agree however that the distribu- 
tion of Federal funds in the form of relief or in 
bonus checks has affected favorably the con- 
sumption of lumber. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK.— 
Receipts at Boston by water in July will 
not greatly exceed seven million feet, unless 
a belated and unreported cargo slips in here 
later in the week. In that month in each of 
the two previous years, receipts here were 
about nil, by reason of strikes on the West 
Coast. There has been pressure through the 





THE 44H BOY BUILDERS' 
CLUBS ARE DOING FINE 
WORK. THE MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF MODERNISTIC 
HOMES OF OTHER MATE- 
RIALS ARE WORKING ON 
THE YOUNG GENERATION 
THAT HASN'T THE OLD 
BACKGROUND OF WOOD- 
WORKING TO INFLUENCE 
IT. WE MUST WAKE UP 
AND SUPPORT THE MOVE- 
MENT TO INTEREST YOUTH 
IN LUMBER.—GEORGE W. 
DULANY, JR., BEFORE DI- 
RECTORS' MEETING OF NA- 
TIONAL LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION, AT 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





month to find a market for unsold lots of 
both dimension and boards on the docks here, 
and keen competition has brought an un- 
stable price level. At the mill end, most 
purchases have been made on the discount 
basis of $11@11.50 from the list, and per- 
sistent attempts at the larger mills to close 
for round lots at a broader discount have 
failed. At -the Boston docks, all dressed 
finish, flooring etc. holds at the c. i. f. price 
level quoted in these columns two weeks ago. 
Unsold lots of dimension, plank, small timber 
and boards, on the dock or afloat, under pres- 
sure have sold at 50 cents to $1.50 below 
asking prices. The popular 6-inch fir and/or 
hemlock boards in No. 1 common (15% No. 2) 
may be had as low as $26.50@27, and the 
8-inch at $25@25.50. The No. 2, 8-inch have 
sold as low as $23.50 and up to $24.25 c. i. f., 
and the 6-inch at 50 cents higher. Some buy- 
ers prefer a good quality hemlock tod fir, 
and many sales are made calling for an equa! 
amount of each. There has been a good run 
of business at the distribution yards in sup- 
plying fill-in lots to the dealers as wanted. 


EASTERN SPRUCE.—AIl of the larger 
spruce mills are in operation, and are well 
supplied with orders at current prices, for 
there has yet been no mark-up in delivered 
prices, to absorb the $1 increase in the 
freight charge to Boston points effective 
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July 1. It is proposed, however, to add this 
dollar to dimension and board prices as 
soon as the fall demand puts in an appear- 
ance. Current prices for long lumber, lath 
and white cedar shingles will be found on 
another page. Retail yards are beginning 
to test the market before placing orders to 
cover their fall requirements, and several 
round-lot orders have already been booked, 
but in most instances the actual orders have 
come from the industrials and have run 
chiefly to boards, furring and other sizes of 
crating. The mills are now able to ship dry 
lots of dressed boards promptly, but the stock 
on hand will not last long if the volume of 
demand during the next three months holds 
up to or above normal. 


LATH AND SHINGLES. — Eastern spruce 
lath are being produced at a pace well be- 
low the consuming demand, and delivered 
prices have again been advanced to $5.25@ 
5.50 for the 1%-inch size, and $5.50@5.75 for 
the wider size. Sales are limited only by the 
ability of the mills to ship. The call for 
white cedar shingles is active, but there are 
no price changes, though sellers have the 
situation well in hand. Current quotations 
will be found under the heading eastern 
spruce on another page. In West Coast red 
cedar shingles, price strength and stability 
are lacking. A Saturday wire from the Coast 
told of the current closing of three hundred 
mills temporarily, in an effort to restore 
balance to the market. Pressure to sell has 
caused sharp variation in quotations to east- 
ern buyers. For all-rail delivery from the 
mills, the effort is to hold at $4.84 for the 
18-inch Perfections, but this price is fre- 
quently being shaded as much as 10 and 15 
cents. The 16-inch XXXXX No. 1 follows at 
previous prices, and are listed at $4.24; No. 
2, at $3.24, and No. 3 at $2.94—but actual 
sales are more often than otherwise at lower 
figures. Perfections from local storage sell 
at $4.73, and the XXXXX at $4.20 for No. 1; 
$3.20 for No. 2, and $2.80 for No. 3. Surplus 
local holdings have melted, but all grades 
and sizes are now available. 


PINE BOXBOARDS.—tThe call for stock at 
the box shops is at the peak for the year, 
and is producing a good volume of new busi- 
ness for the mills. Stocks are not heavy. 
An average run of inch round edge sells 
readily at $15.50@16.00 f. o. b. cars at the 
mill point. By truck delivered at Boston 
rate points, the range is from $18@19. For 
square edge box, to grade No. 3 barn and 
better, the range is $26@26.50 on cars at the 
mill, and $27@28 delivered by rail at Boston 
points, with truck lots delivered Boston 
at $29. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS.—tThere is no let- 
down in the demand for the better grades 
of maple and birch. At shipping points there 
is practically no dry lumber available. Mill 
orders go direct from mill to kiln, and public 
kiln capacity is taken up four to eight weeks 
in advance. Heel maple is strong and active. 
The short cross-cut lots (90% suitable for 
heels) are uniformly held at $85. Long 8/4 
plank, to grade common and select. sell at 
$80, and the No. 2 common at $60. The heel 
season will begin to taper off after Labor 
Day. The heel shops are not happy, for they 
have been unable to advance prices for the 
finished product. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Development projects on a large scale, and 
single home building by owners in the open 
areas five to twenty-five miles from Manhattan, 
are keeping the retail yards busier than at any 
time in recent years, and the dealers are placing 
orders freely for carload lots of southern pine. 
the western pines, hardwoods and maple and 
oak flooring. In those outlying districts there 
are persistent reports of inability to secure 
skilled building workers, though there is no 
lack of common labor. In one New Jersey 
town the writer looked over a section where at 
least twenty single homes in the price range 
from $12,000 to $20,000 were going up. The 
working crew in nearly every case consisted of 
a skilled framer and one or two helpers, and 
they reported a great scarcity of competent 
workers, even at prevailing union wages. Most 
of these homes were being framed with West 
Coast fir, while the walls, roofs and sub-floors 
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showed a mixture of fir and hemlock boards, 
with an occasional lot of low grade North Caro- 
line pine. At interior points south and north 
of Manhattan, the larger development projects 
are using fir chiefly; but at locations at or near 
Long Island Sound many have returned to 
their old tavorite, eastern spruce, both for fram- 
ing and covering in. 

Ihe price situation in the softwoods is un- 
settled and, under sharp competition, rather 
favors the buyer. Particularly in West Coast 
fir and hemlock, receipts of which at the local 
terminals have been in excess of requirements 
during the past sixty days, quotations are 
irregular. Distributors here insist that a better 
balance will be struck within the next two 
weeks, as deliveries have been tapering off, and 
the quantity of stock afloat and to arrive 
through August will show a sharp drop. That 
this view is held also by many of the larger 
yards is evidenced by the larger volume of 
round-lot orders for mill shipment they have 
placed in July for delivery in the fall months. 
(here has been uncertainty as to the strength 
of the market on the West Coast, for the mill 
discount from list No. 32 has ranged all the 
way from $10.50@12 but at the moment this 
appears to have narrowed down to $11@11.50, 
with sales of the larger schedules mostly at the 
latter figure. 

There has been some concern as to the effect 
upon the market of imports from British Colum- 
bia under the reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada. Customs returns for the first six 
months of the year, however, show total im- 
ports of 75,227,965 feet, which is but 30.1 per- 
cent of the permitted annual quota of 250,000,000 
feet. Of this amount 18,216,931 feet was landed 
in the New York district. From an authorita- 
tive source it is learned that there is no pressure 
on the part of British Columbia mills to force 
their product into American markets, and prob- 
ably that there will be none during the remainder 
of the year, for the profit yield trom shipments 
to England makes that market much more at- 
tractive, for British demand, in connection with 
a big housing program, is large and growing. 

The supply of and demand for eastern spruce 
lath has just carried the local quotation to $6 
for delivery by rail, the highest price noted in 
ten years; and the mills are not hungry for 
full-car orders even at that figure. If a part 
carload of boards or dimension is ordered, with 
lath to complete the load, more prompt delivery 
may be assured. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE.—Sales proceed 
at a rate that has not so far reflected the 
customary summer quiet to any extent. 
Quotations are well sustained, and there is 
a likelihood that the first indications of ex- 
pansion in demand will cause values to move 
up. Mills have been able to dispose of their 
output readily, and there are accumulations 
of consequence on the wharves. 


LONGLEAF PINE.—Offerings are well 
taken up, at the advanced figures that were 
set some time ago. The outlook is regarded, 
by producers as well as distributors, with 
confidence. 


CYPRESS.—The mills place their output as 
rapidly as it is ready for market, with 
the requirements in the way of Gulf stocks 
sufficiently large to keep plants quite busy. 
Local yards are adding to their assortments. 
Quotations are maintained at recent ad- 
vances. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—At least some dis- 
tributors of Douglas fir continue busy, with 
many orders for relatively small quantities. 
Something like scarcity prevails in Pon- 
derosa, sugar and white pines, and the mar- 
ket is well sustained. 


HARDWOODS.—Some dealers find July not 
as active as June or May, but others re- 
port a bigger business with prices quite ac- 
ceptable. The opening of the big furniture 
show in Chicago gave a sharp impetus to 
demand, with the call for 4/4 sap gum, cot- 
tonwood, basswood, maple and some other 
Stocks so active as to cause an actual 
Scarcity. Mills are being operated at ca- 
pacity but have not yet been able to catch 
up with orders. Wagon oak is among the 
most sought after items in the export list. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand is not active, but there 
is a good deal of construction work in 
progress or contemplated, and retailers feel 
that improvement will take place within a 
comparatively short time. Seldom is the 
trade on any large scale during this vaca- 
tion time, but there is a better feeling pre- 
vailing than a year ago, and the need for 
more housing is increasingly apparent. 
Prices as a rule are holding steady to firm. 
There is a tendency among some of the 
smaller southern pine mills to absorb the 
recent increase in freight charges. 


HARDWOODS—The trade is fair, and 
some wholesalers report an increase lately, 
due to furniture factory activity as the re- 
sult of successful exhibitions recently held. 
There is some dropping off in hardwood sales 
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as compared with two or three months ago, 
but this is regarded as seasonable. Prices 
are holding steady in most items. 


WESTERN PINES—The chief feature of 
the market is the greater strength lately 
displayed in Idaho pine, particularly in No. 2 
common, which has had an advance of $1. 
Other grades are expected to go higher, in 
view of labor troubles at the mills. Stocks 
of Idaho are being depleted. California sugar 
pine prices are steady, while those in Pon- 
derosa pine are easy. 


NORTHERN PINE—Demand is on a mid- 
summer basis, buying being mostly for im- 
mediate needs. The outlook for lower grades 
is somewhat better, as recent good rains in 
this State have helped the prospects for late 
crops, and hence for the sale of box and 
crating lumber. A fair improvement in buy- 
ing is looked for as soon as the vacation 
season is over. Prices hold up well. 








Smooth Performance... 


That’s one reason why Atkins Silver Steel Crosscut Saws have 
such a wide acceptance . . . especially by those who earn their 


living using crosscut saws. 


Atkins Silver Steel Crosscut Saws are made from the toughest 
saw steel put into saws . . . Silver Steel correctly tempered 
- . . Segment Ground . . . to give you extra value .. . 
to make your sawing job easier and faster. 


In Atkins line you'll find the type of saw that suits you . . . 
and you'll have Atkins guarantee of satisfaction . . . of a fine 
saw. KE. C. Atkins and Company, 460 South Illinois Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ask for Atkins P. C. Cross- 






cut Saw Catalog, it’s FREE. 


‘ 


ATKINS Silex Steel SAWS 


A FAMILY OF CHAMPIONS 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Chester Boelio, formerly associated with the 
Hall Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., is now with 
the A. J. Hager Lumber Co., Lansing. 


Robert Hooker, manager of the Fremont 
(Mich.) Lumber & Fuel Co. (Inc.), was elected 
to the Fremont Chamber of Commerce, July 13. 


Marvin Johnston has recently become the 
Washington, D. C., representative of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and has 
made an agreeable impression upon the dealers 
in the district. 


P. Hoak, president of the Wheeler Lumber 
Bridge & Supply Co., Des Moines, Lowa, was a 
visitor in Fortland, Ore., recently where the 
company has a buying othce. 


Louis H. Bond, wholesale lumberman, has re- 
turned to Buffalo from a business trip to the 
South, on which he visited the plant of the 
Tennessee-Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 


Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Tate have been visiting 
old friends in Spokane recently. Mr. Tate, 
general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. in St. Paul, formerly was with the organ- 
ization in Spokane. 


Recent visitors in Buffalo lumber offices were: 
L, A. Eddington, New York representative of 
the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., 
and D. M. Heise, Toronto representative of the 
Frost-Malo Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


Stuart C. Smith, representative in Los An- 
geles for the Coos Bay Lumber Co., Marsh- 
held, Ore., and E. A. Wright, formerly of Ta- 
coma, who now represents the Washington 
Veneer Co., Olympia, Wash., in California, 
went to Tacoma recently on business. 


Following the recent death of H. A. Wattles, 
the business of the H. A. Wattles Lumber Co., 
at Wichita, Kan., will be discontinued. After 
Aug. 1 his son, Warren F, Wattles, will be 
located in Washington, D. C., where he will be 
connected with the Department of Justice. 

Harry DeMuth, of the DeMuth-Germain 
Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., called on some 
of his company’s outlets for products in Balti- 
more, July 24. He said he had booked a grati- 
fying number of orders in the North for his 
company, which is a producer of longleaf pine. 

The 1936 Tacoma women’s golf champion- 
ship was won last week by Mrs. E. G. Griggs 
Il, wife of the president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., when she defeated Joan 
Mahon, 17, State public links champion. Good 
putting and fine iron shots helped bring the 
victory. 


Allan Flint, secretary of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is calling on re- 
tail lumber dealers of New Mexico in the in- 
terests of his organization. Mr. Flint has 
reported to his office in Denver Colo., that busi- 
ness is better in New Mexico, and that many 
new yards have been started. 


L. W. Holt, manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co.’s retail yard at Cathlamet, Wash., since 
its establishment in 1930, has resigned to take 
a position with the Crown-Willamette mill at 
Cathlamet. W. M. Stanton, who has been con- 
nected with the Long-Bell retail yard in Long- 
view, has succeeded Mr. Holt. 

The members of District No. 9 of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association met at 
Grand Rapids, July 16, and heard Adolph 
Pfund, Chicago, secretary of the Central Sash 
& Door Jobbers Association, speak. Lumber 
dealers from Grand Rapids, Holland, Muskegon, 
Allegan and other surrounding cities were in 
the group. 

Miss Dona Wheeler, daughter of Victor W. 
Wheeler, executive secretary of the Carolina 


Retail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, will continue her piano studies in 
Budapest, Hungary, next winter. She and her 
mother will spend from three to five years 
abroad. At present they are in Canada for six 
weeks. 


A new type of residence is being constructed 
at Woodcrest and Colvin Avenues, Buffalo, 
N,. Y., by R. C. Dewey, a builder. It is triple- 
insulated, according to the Johns-Manville 
method, and is thus calculated to give genera- 
tions of useful service without running up high 
insulation costs. The house will be open for 
public inspection for six weeks beginning Aug. 
16. 

George F. Kretschmer, of the Southern 
Veneer Mig. Co., Louisville, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Audubon Country Club 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Peter B. 
Lanham, president of the Lanham Hardwood 
Flooring Co., who died early in June. Mr. 
Kretschmer has served as vice president of the 
club this year. 


The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturers of indicating, recording 
and controlling instruments for temperature, 
pressure, level, flow etc., announces the promo- 
tion of A. F. Rucks to the position of general 
manager, W. C. Bennett as general sales man- 
ager in charge of the eastern territories, and 
E. D. Wacker as general sales manager of 
western territories. 


The trailer coach exhibit of the Forest Prod- 
ucts-Better Paint Campaign finished the Vir- 
ginia log of its national tour June 12. Max 
Critchfield, field manager, presented his message 
and exhibit to building material dealers, painters 
and spectators in district meetings at Norfolk, 
Richmond, Danville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Bris- 
tol, Pulaski, Harrisonburg and Culpeper. 


Col. Carleton B. Cunningham, of the Cun- 
ningham Lumber Co., Chicago, and commander- 
in-chief of the Allied World War Veterans 
Council, has been named a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the President of France. 
He will receive the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor from M. Rene Weiller, French consul 
general, upon the return of the latter to Chi- 
cago from Paris in August. 


Otis Norton Shepard, New York City, presi- 
dent of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, plans to leave New York, Aug. 
3, for a business trip to the West Coast office 
of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. in Seattle. 
While on the Coast, he will visit the associa- 
tion’s north Coast manager, Roy A. Dailey, and 
will confer with a number of association lead- 
ers in that section. 


William H. Acker has been named general 
manager of the Bay de Noquet Co., Nahma, 
Mich., after serving as assistant manager for 
several years and being in charge of the ship- 
ping and sawing division. Charles E. Good, 
vice president of the company who has been 
acting as manager for the past three years, will 
now be able to devote more time to supervising 
the company’s mills at Oconto, Wis., and Nahma. 


Will D. Jenkins, internationally-known safety 
authority, will take complete charge of acci- 
dent prevention throughout the timber industry 
of British Columbia, according to plans an- 
nounced by F. B. Brown, chairman of the board 
of directors of the British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association. He has steadily reduced the acci- 
dent rate in the sawmill industry of the Prov- 
ince, and will now be director of safety in all 
the camps of the association. 


The Koch Lumber Co., Perrysburg, Ohio, 
will continue to operate with the present officers, 
it is announced by Edwin A. Clay, executive 
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manager, following the death of E. L. Clay, who 
has been president and general manager of the 
company since 1907. Mr. Clay retired last 
November from active management. His death 
notice appeared in the July 18 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The firm has yards 
in Maumee, Waterville and Perrysburg. 


His many friends will be interested to know 
that Thomas D. Perry has joined the Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co., of Philadelphia, for 
work in connection with Tego bonded products 
and the bonding technique with Tego glue film, 
the dry resinous plywood adhesive. Mr. Perry, 
who goes to his new connection from Plywoods 
(Inc.), of New Albany, Ind., has been in- 
timately associated with plywood manufacturing 
for the past twenty-five years, and has become 
especially known for his work in the adaptation 
of plywood to low unit cost housing. 


E. F. Xanten, well known lumberman of 
Rockford, Ill., is taking time out from his 
regular calls on the trade to spend a month 
in visiting mills in the Pacific Northwest. 
Among the mills that will be visited is the 
great plant of the C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp., 
at Toledo, Ore., the products of which are 
steadily increasing in popularity in the territory 
covered by Mr. Xanten. He also will visit a 
number of the other important manufacturing 
plants on the West Coast and will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure first hand 
information as to stocks and conditions gener- 
ally on the Coast. 

—__ 


Southeastern Sidelights 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., July 27.—Thomas M. 
True, secretary of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was back in his office 
this week, after a recent trip to the North and 
East, during which he attended the conference 
in New York City, July 9, relative to rates 
affecting the Southeast. 

William Petrie, traveling representative of 
the Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co., is 
spending some time in the organization’s Jack- 
sonville headquarters. 

L. E. Hooper, Jr., sales manager for Florida- 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., here, is to leave 
on a vacation trip Aug. 1. 

-_--oOoOoOoe— 


Notes From Frisco 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 25.—The E. A. 
Howard & Co. (Inc.), hardwood lumber im- 
porters and dealers in San Francisco, is adding 
a softwood department to its business. The 
firm has contracted with a mill in northern Lake 
County to cut Ponderosa and sugar pines from 
a 4,000-acre tract of timber owned by it. About 
2,000,000 feet will be cut this year, with a 
heavier cut next year anticipated. E. A. How- 
ard began to work timber about thirty years 
ago in the vicinity of this operation. 

Arthur Koehler, chief of the wood identifica- 
tion department of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis., will 
be the guest speaker at the regular luncheon 
of the San Francisco Lumbermen’s Club, Aug. 5, 
in the Engineers Club, 206 Sansome St. Mr. 
Koehler achieved world fame with his testi- 
mony about the kidnap ladder in the Lindbergh 
case, 

F. W. Cooper, who recently took over the 
interests of his partner, A. M. Myer, in a cedar 
sawmill at Dunsmuir, Calif., will operate as F. 
W. Cooper & Sons. The firm specializes in in- 
cense cedar, cutting pencil stock and some tight- 
knotted lumber for interior finish. Ponderosa 
and sugar pine and fir are also handled. Mr. 
Cooper’s sons, Hewitt and Charles, are associ- 
ated with him. 

J. L. McDavid of the McDavid Co., lumber 
importers in Buenos Aires, Argentina, was in 
San Francisco recently on a business trip. 

Carl Bahr, president of the California Red- 
wood Association, and H. W. Cole, vice presi- 
dent of Hammond & Little River Redwood Co. 
(Ltd.), San Francisco, represented the Cali- 
fornia redwood industry at the mid-summer 
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meeting of the directors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in Seattle, July 
22 and 23. 

Selwyn J. Sharp, statistician of the California 
Redwood Association of San Francisco, reported 
capacity activity throughout the State’s redwood 
district after a recent tour of the membership 
mills. 


W. J. Mulligan of W. J. Mulligan & Co., 
exporters of San Francisco, is on a vacation- 
business trip to England. 


The San Francisco bay region was visited 
recently by Walter Dalton, vice president and 
general manager of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Co., Eureka, Calif. 





Lumberman in Garb of Ranger 
Flies to West Coast 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 25.—Ben C. 
Varner, northern Texas representative of the 
Union Lumber Co. of San Francisco, recently 
flew from Dallas, Tex., here and paid an un- 
expected visit to the company’s headquarters in 
the Crocker Building. He surprised the office 
force by marching in all decked out in a Texas 
rangers’ regalia of boots and spurs, six-shooter, 





Ben C. Varner, northern Texas representative of 

various lumber companies, is shown at the entrance 

of Crocker Building, San Francisco, where he visited 
the Union Lumber Co. in garb of a ranger 


ten-gallon hat and other equipment. Mr. Varner, 
who began selling lumber in Texas in 1906, has 
a lumber commission business and acts as mill 
representative with offices in the Praetorian 
Building at Dallas. He also represents the 
Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyalton, Calif. ; 
Saginaw Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; White 
River Lumber Co., Enumclaw, Wash., and the 
Robert McNair Shingle Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mr. Varner, accompanied by his son, who is 
connected with United Air Lines, Chicago, 
planned to visit all his connections on the trip. 





Texas Company Is Reorganized 


Houston, Tex., July 27.—As the result of a 
reorganization, the Kirby Lumber Co. has been 
taken over by the Kirby Lumber Corp., which 
now is operating the business. John H. Kirby 
is chairman of the board of the new corporation, 
and J. H. Keefe, Chicago, is president. There 
has been no change in the personnel, H. M. 
Seaman continuing as general manager, with 
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Kirby Herndon in charge of pine sales, and 
E. F. Horan in charge of hardwood sales. The 
operating personnel is the same as it has been. 





Rebuilt, Modernized Yard Is Leased 
and Put Into Operation 


Hume, I1x., July 27—C. W. Liggett, who 
was formerly connected with the Hooton Lum- 
ber Co. at Danville, Ill, has recently leased 
from Horace Cowen the local yard purchased 
by Mr. Cowen from the W. M. Simpson Lum- 
ber Co. in March, 1935, and later rebuilt and 
modernized by him. 

The new organization headed by Mr. Liggett 
is known as the Hume Lumber Co. An entire 
new stock has been purchased, including, be- 
sides lumber, such supplementary lines as mill- 
work, paints, hardware, and, in fact, about 
everything in the building line. 

Mr. Liggett reports enjoying a nice business 
at this time, and is more than pleased with his 
new venture. 

There has been a lumber yard continuously 
operated on this site for something over sixty 
years, with exception of the interval between 
the closing out of the W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co. and the opening of the new yard of the 
Hume Lumber Co. 






SEATTLE, WASH., July 25.—Capt. John B. 
Woods, nationally-known forester, has been 
chosen to take charge of the Department of 
Forest Conservation, a joint activity of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Loggers’ Association and the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the latter 
association has announced. Capt. Woods, a 
trained forest engineer, formerly was engaged 
in commercial forestry work on the Coast, but 
since 1933 has been in Washington, D. C., as 
national director of forest conservation under 
the Lumber Code and later in the same posi- 
tion with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Most of his time will be devoted to the de- 
velopment of effective fire prevention and re- 
forestation practices in West Coast logging op- 
erations, and to helping the industry work out 
methods of cutting favorable to reforestation. 
Mr. Woods will be at Washington, D. C., part 
of the time to help develop a national program 
of reforestation. 





Company Official Announces 
Personnel Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 27.—P. V. Eames, 
president of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis, has announced several changes 
in the official personnel of his company. Some 
of the changes have come as a result of the 
death of Robert Wallace Wetmore, secretary 
and a director, April 11. 

L. G. Carpenter, who for nine years has been 
in charge of the operations of the Carpenter- 
Hixon Co, (Ltd.), Blind River, Ont., has been 
transferred to Minneapolis, and elected a direc- 
tor and a vice president of the local company 
and several of its associated firms. 

D. P. Larsen, vice president and comptroller, 
has assumed some of the responsibilities of the 
late Mr. Wetmore, which necessitated his giv- 
ing up the direct handling of auditing, although 
he will continue to supervise the auditing and 
credit departments. Assisting Mr. Larsen, E. 
V. Olsson will continue as credit manager, while 
R. O. Lindell has been appointed general audi- 
tor. G. C. Klungness will go on as assistant 
auditor of the western mills. 

C. R, Bazal has been elected secretary of the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. and its asso- 
ciated concerns, succeeding Mr. Wetmore in 
that capacity. L. O. Taylor and F. W. Coan, 
vice presidents of Shevlin Pine Sales Co. and 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co. (Ltd.), have been elected 
directors of those two companies, 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 
44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















In 
SAN FRANCISCO 


William Taylor 
Hotel 


(at Civic Center) 
Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


A Woods - Drury Hotel 
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CHICAGO | 
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Meise . ates 


Lumber 
Gunei sd ~=CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


432 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Large Southern Pine Mills Report Depleted Stocks and 
Are Holding Prices Firm 


Southern pine mills during the two weeks ended July 18 
sold 5 percent more than their production, and as shipments 
exceeded the orders, there was a further depletion of mill stocks. 
A larger proportion of the business is coming from those south- 
central States that have been little affected by drouth. While 
retailers in other sections have been inclined to hold back, 
improvement in crop prices is offsetting losses there due to crop 
damage, and they are more hopeful in regard to fall trade. A 
good volume of orders originates with Federal projects, and 
railroads are buying well of car and track material. The larger 
mills are depending more on mixed-car business, on which they 
can maintain their quotations, with much of the straight-car 
orders going to smaller mills, which have been accumulating 
commons and are offering concessions. The larger mills expect 
that quotations on mixed-car assortments will hold firmly during 
the remainder of the season. 

North Carolina pine demand has been at low midsummer 
level, and there has been at least as large a decline in produc- 
tion, so that the market on dimension and roofers has steadied. 
Prices of upper grade shed stocks continue firm. Some buyers 
that had been holding off in hopes of lower prices have depleted 
their assortments and been forced to enter the market for at 
least small lots. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills have been selling their produc- 
tion of boards and dimension; shed stocks continue scarce. 
They are feeling quite optimistic in regard to fall demand 
from the South, where the crop outlook is favorable. 


Idaho and Sugar Pine Commons Are Firmer; Market for 
Low Grades Is Improving 


Western pine bookings in the two weeks ended July 18 
were 30 percent better than in the corresponding period of 
last year, according to reports of identical mills—though 
the industry had feared a lull in buying to follow the 
going into effect of higher rail rates to the East. It may 
be expected that as consumption proceeds, many buyers 
will be coming into the market again within the next few 
weeks. In Idaho and sugar pine, No. 2 common is reported 
firm to strong, and this grade in Ponderosa is fairly steady. 
Selects are in fair call for mixed-car shipments, with prices 
unchanged. There is only a desultory demand for shop, 
and quotations lack uniformity. Low grades have had a 
weakening influence on the market most of this year, but 
western box factory consumption has recently shown an 
appreciable increase, with better prices being realized for 
shook, and further improvement in returns expected as a 
result of arrangements proposed to bring about more 
orderly marketing. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Expect 
Trade Improvement During Fall 


Northern pine mills July 24 issued an analysis showing 
that there is net shortage of practically all major items. 
Their business has recently been expanding, and has 
reached last year’s level. Increase in crop prices has im- 
proved prospects for Northwest farm trade, and the 
Niagara area expects more activity in building during the 
fall. Prices are unchanged and firm. 

Northen hemlock trade is on a midsummer basis, and be- 
low last year’s level, but early improvement in country 
yard demand is expected. Quotations continue steady at 
the April 8 list. 

Though eastern spruce has been meeting stiff competi- 


tion in North Atlantic markets, by keeping prices on recent 
level and absorbing the recent increase in rail rates, mills 
have been re-gaining some yard business, and they are 
reported to be well booked with industrial orders for lower 
grades. Inquiries from retailers are the basis for hopes 
that early increase in sales volume will permit an advance 
in the list to take care of the rate advance. 


West Coast Mills Report Good Gain in Bookings With 
Prices Steadied and Firming 


Identical West Coast mills reported a considerable gain, 
from 179 to 201 million feet, in new business during the 
two weeks ended July 25, as compared with the previous 
period. But, because of unusually favorable logging 
weather for this season, and settlement of most labor dif- 
ficulties, production has been stepped up, and was about 6 
percent above new business. Unfilled orders amount to 
about one-third of stocks, and, with the market outlook 
brightening, the downward trend of prices has been 
checked. 

Rail trade is being done on a firmer price basis, because 
it is now expected that fall yard demand will be good, with 
increase in crop prices offsetting losses arising from drouth. 
Wanted items of dimension and boards, shipping dry, are 
in low supply. There has been a good call for railroad 
material, and it is increasing. 

On the Atlantic coast, prices are still soft, but intercoastal 
quotations by mills seem to be firming. Reports indicate 
that consumption in the East has reduced stocks there to 
a rather low level, so that shipments must be increased, 
while competing British Columbia mills, having recently 
booked heavy British orders, are much less interested in 
low-priced offers. Volume of new orders going to the mills 
is well above recent average. The southern California 
market is in its off season, and prices have been weak, but 
this market too is getting fewer British Columbia offers, 
and the general expectation is that quotations will 
strengthen as fall demand opens up. 

British Columbia booked about two-thirds of the total 
foreign business that went to the Pacific Northwest in 
June. The open, Oriental markets are inactive; with the 
Province heavily booked ahead, the Northwest States ex- 
pect some business from these markets soon. 


Hardwood Demand Above Seasonal and Many Items 
Are in Low Supply and Firming Up 


For this season, when there is normally a lull in demand, 
hardwood sales have been good. Furniture exhibitors at 
recent markets have been highly encouraged by results and 
are planning on increased production. The automobile in- 
dustry, however, on account of adoption of all-steel bodies, 
is not expected to be as important in the hardwood market. 
There has been somewhat of a decline in flooring demand, 
which it is believed is accounted for by the hesitancy of 
retailers in drouth-stricken sections, and prices of oak floor- 
ing have been under considerable pressure, so that they 
have receded a little. Stocks of rough oak are, however, 
reported low, with the factories taking a fair amount of it 
in expectation of a brisk fall trade. A number of popular 
hardwood items are in low supply at the mills, and some 
of them are advancing, with the sellers confident that the 
whole market will show an upward trend, and for the most 
part quite unwilling to take on any low-priced business. 
There has been a decided improvement in export demand 
for certain items. 


Statistics, Page 58 — Market Reports, Pages 60-65 — Prices, Pages 69-70 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 


Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period July 17-21, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 


month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
West East West East West East West Bas 
Side Side Side Side ‘i Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Partition, Standard ugh Finish Ceili 
Lengths Lengths 10-20’ . _ ke 
B&better— 
ix3 rift— % x4&6— Inch thick— a 
Bé& better B&better. .*39.10 *38. 2514 seit 41.00 B&better.. 28.42 *26.64 
Shortleaf.. 61.15 63.00 No. 1 Shiplap and ; tedaleaee i 41.00 *38.08 54 x4— 
No. 1— Boards, 10-20’ Feeate 41.00 43.50|B&better.. 28.06 28.24 
mortent. 49.00 53.00 ¥ 1x5&10. 49.00 *45.65|No. 1 . 26.49 26.00 
ae 35.37 36.13 ; : 
No. 2 *33.34 37.08) X54 37.28 3918lt2e,,°°° °° 66.75 *61.00 
1x3 flat 1x12 ..... 50.63 50.27 basa Ne. 1 Fencing, 10-20 
grain— q : cK— 
B&better.. 37.34 37.35] Surface Finish, (4-8 ...... *56.53 53.00| 1X8 -----: sees gare 
No. 1 35.34 34.55) ope lOn2o” 5&10 ..... 59.00 *57.25 x6 ...... 56 36. 
No. 2 25.00 26.20 etter j= |. {12 ....... 
a alee Inch thick— Timbers, 20 & Under, No. 1 Shortleat 
x4r 4 44.75 41.28 ° Dimension 
Bé&better..  iebereene 44.38 42.30 Longleaf— " 2x4 
Shortleaf.. 60.88 66.00/92 «****+-: , “9 13x4G4x4.. 29.50 * 12 & 14 25.25 20.24 
Ree 45.57 43.03/3x4&4x4.. 50 *25.25 
No. 1— ‘ eae 52.61 49.19|4X6—8x8.. 28.50 *25.25/16 --.---- 26.23 23.24 
Shortleat. | 54.00 *51.10l;x5 °° '*! 48.82 47.00)5X12-12x12*51.00 ....|2x6 
No. 2 736.08 ones e® 68.65 64.38 |Shortleaf— 12 & 14... 22.76 20.81 
1x4 flat 5&6/4 thick— 3x4&4x4.. 23.73 22.53]16 ....... 23.07 20.29 
grain— 4, 6. 8 65 56.75 4x6—8x8.. 20.79 21.53 2x8 
B&better.. 37.60 36.71|5216 . 65.00 63.58|2@4x10.... 30.87 *25.00)12 @ 14 24.08 20.71 
No. 1 .... 34.97 34.35]79 tise 79.25 74.75 [2xL0-10K10 24.71 823.2016 ....... 24.13 22.92 
No. 2 ....*19.25 19.33 —- , "1 38&4x12... 30.80 *28.50 2x10 
Casing, Base & Jamb Inch thick— aos Oe ae ee 27.51 24.40 
fencewen 0.00 39.00 . 14 ....... 37.85 2887 
B&better, Senate 39.37 39.50|Shortleaf—  e|16 ...... 28.12 24.63 
rer SS Bo? eee 40.01 *38.25]1x8 ...... 19.24 18.60/2x12 
1x6&8 .... 53.06 51.63/1x5&10 45.94 45.00l1x10 ..... 19.67 18.66|12 & 14 29.75 28.25 
1x5&10 ... 55.90 55.00/12 ....... 61.62 58.25l1x12 ..... 35.62 2220116 °....... 31.18 30.67 

















WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., July 25.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed’ cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o.b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, 14-inch 


- Clear — 
eee $25.00 = 00 $20.00 
ee ere 29.00 25.00 22.00 
SSID ssticeteesAiscicin cic te 30.00 27.50 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
er er res See as $40.00 
DPE cichna baene 6 oem meen eee 
I saictbica: ata cating eg id wn adic ect ea 60.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 
S2S or S48 
" or Rough 
I suites oh dachicieatinan ae seiaunecs aes Mai acetal $47.50 
DT. Rated ehh e ion eae eae aad alee 52.50 
SES aa eRe Ge - 60.00 
0) RR Ra AEE AS 70.00 
NK... 0a hares we obintekee es aba do eetaecnlaa aaa 75.00 
ET i aes sts say dicta Sasa arcades aleneig aes ai 80.00 
BN Se Sara ikin a Ne a:bratie wk ala bomen oa eatin emiin 90.00 
EE ans uindranbeien oe aknieenda deine - 95.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&hbetter, 4-18’ 

1x3” ee eee ee rg eres SS $30.00 
a ELT EER RRA: Mine aae 32.00 


Discount on ; Meulétngs 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


2 a re eee 64 

SAME BO OME OUOE. oc cccetcicveces 5 
Series 7000— 

es oe so wna eaees 64 

ee rer eee: 59%, 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
Be cccvcccescensericesosacecovesssesed $0.32 
IN ~ Sesiicsesikin descent atin bw oan eden .37 
WU ~ xtiiacging dna edacins oe eee a oe aan 50 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


Portland, Ore., July 27.—The following are 
Prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


~~ $71.00 Factory stock— 
— errr A/4 veeeeeee $27.00 
1x5—11" 1.25. 60.00  Rapesbesie ye 
Bevel Siding—  Bebepeseg 
= and 24.00 Nappi ie 36.00 
“xen . SS ci eaae 36.00 
eed ly a.  ‘eoeeeen 4.00 
eerste 32.00 Gr 
AD phone 25.00 b . .$13.00@14.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
Teport the following prices realized f. o. b. 
sooring. mill basis, during the week ended 


First Third 
Mieaenwne nee $68.02 $47.08 


Second 


ux2\y $59.98 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La. 


18x2%" 8x1%”"” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. atd. wht....$85.00 $70.00 $65.00 $47.00 

Clr. qtd. red..... 70.00 60.00 50.00 47.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 64.00 50.00 48.00 43.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 55.00 47.00 45.00 43.00 

Clr. pln. wht.... 65.00 54.00 52.00 38.00 

Clr. pin. red..... 58.00 51.00 46.00 37.00 

Sel. pln. wht.. 52.00 42.00 41.00 35.00 

Sel. pln. red.. 50.00 44.00 37.00 36.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 43.00 35.00 35.00 29.00 

No. 1 com. red... 42.00 35.00 34.00 29.90 

Sk Se Gs és as 26.00 25.00 19.00 18.00 
14%4x2” %x1%” x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht....$65.00 $65.00 

Clr: qtd. red... 65.0 60.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 54.00 54.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 54.00 54.00 ee 

Clr. pln. wht.... 58.00 55.00 $60.00 

Clr. pin. red..... 53.00 52.00 55.00 

Sel. pln. wht.... 53.00 50.00 52.00 

Sel. pln. red.. 51.00 49.00 47.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 47.00 41.00 44.00 

No. 1 com. red... 47.00 41.00 39.00 

WO. 3 COM. .c000. 24.00 22.00 “ 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
fs-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- 
and fs -inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the following differentials 
figured on Memphis origin: For }j-inch stock, 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and },-inch, $3.50. 





West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf 
Standard Lengths ox4 Dimension 
eee 17.49 16.42 13 & 14 21 17 
2 P , 19.45 
1x6 ...... 18.49 18.35))6 0)! 22:39 19.31 
No. 3 Fencing, 2x6 
Standard Lengths 12 & 14... 17.90 16.76 
er ee TS 18.54 17.95 
oer 15.80 15.24] 2x8 
1x6 CM... 15.58 15.68]12 & 14... 19.36 17.79 
No. 3 Shiplap and OT natat bec areniet 19.74 18.48 
Boards, Standard 2x10 
Lengths 12 & 14 20.01 20.00 
Oe canes 16.61 15.98|16 ......- 20.90 20.38 
ae 16.40 15.29 | 2x12 
See aedes 16.37 15.74]12 & 14... 19.43 20.83 
Plaster Lath Me Gistwees 21.89 22.14 
exis", Drop Siding, Standard 
Ql t Be re 4.08 Lengths, 1x6” 
} ra - os t ? 3.25 No. 117 
OG. & SlMeCNAION, B&better.. 32.43 *33.06 
Random Length No. 1 .... 31.53 Stee 
2x4 Short- No. 116-—— 
leat ~oee 16.61 14.00 B&bett 9 
ghortlt & Longe |B&Pstter-. 39.58 36-25 
Py area 0 7 j 
axe pet acenae 14:00 if, 4 Assorted patterns 
SS 16.08 13.83|B&better.. 36.78 *35.97 
ae 17.04 13.75|No. 1 - 35.71 35.50 
{Special Air Mail to American LumMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., July 25.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill, on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipment direct to the 
trade appear below; and straight-car prices, 
ama on the items, are from $1 to $3 
ess: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
Bé&btr. Cc D 
Oe -xiaceusawns wowed $43.00 $33.00 $20.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Rs ois silicones: oneal $27.00 $23.00 $18.00 
ME Givcecccnd ncaeee 29.00 26.00 21.00 
Ceiling 
Rian ac Sing a aw va Saecal $24.00 $21.00 $16.00 
BY bss KA ca eta 26.00 24.00 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
OE iwik a ealeeaeiew aaa $28.00 $26.00 $20.00 
BON: ¢etnenaswawaen 29.00 27.00 21.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
ee Seer $18.00 $18.50 $18.50 $21.00 
eae 14.0 14.50 14.50 15.00 
Wk hen cann 10.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
No. 1 Common ne 
12 14 18 20 
2x 4 $20.00 $20.00 $21 so $22.50 $22.00 
2x 6 19.00 19.00 19.50 20.50 0.60 
2x 8 18.50 19.50 20.00 21.00 0.50 
2x10 20.50 21.00 21.50 23:50 3.50 
2x12 22.50 22.50 22.50 23.50 3.50 
2x4, 8, "$20; 2x4, 10, $21. 
Random—No. 2, 2x4, $16; No. 3, $10.50. 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and 
DG. DEE -cesidaeccreseseseneienennne $17.50 
19x13 up to 30 feet... ccccccccccccvcee 17.50 
12x12, 22 to 30 feet... cceeeeeseeecees 18.50 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., July 
cypress, f. o. b. mill: 

Grades 4/4 5/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough.. eer s 
FAS, RW&L, rough.. : $63. 00 $73.00 
Select, RW&L, rough... 56.00 66.00 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 41.00 49.00 
Box, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 
Peck, RW&L, rough.... 26.00 28.00 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 70.00 80.00 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 63.50 73.50 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 60.50 70.50 
“Dp” Finish, RW&L, S48. 54.50 64.50 
No. 1 com., RW.&L, rough 44.00 49.00 
No. 2 com., RW&L, rough 36.00 38.00 


28.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 





6/4 8/4 o/s 12/4 16/4 
100.00 $111.75 $135.00 $135.00 $142.00 
82.00 99.00 116.00 116.00 121.0 
66.00 70.00 81.50 81.50 90.50 
59.00 61.25 72.50 72.50 80.50 
28.00 28.00 
28.00 28.25 CYPRESS SHINGLES 
84.00 101.00 Bests, 18”...$5.85 $7.10 
73.50 76.50 Primes, 18”.. 3.85 5.50 
70.50 73.50 Economy, 18” 3.35 4.50 
64.50 67.50 CYPRESS LATH 
49.00 52.00 Nos So.2 
. : x11%4x48” ..$5.80 $5.30 
38.00 38.00 x1%x32” .. 3.00 ios 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill prices of rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from reports of past sales during the week ended July 20: 
Qtrd. Red Gum— Plain Sap Gum— Qtrd. White Oak— Magnolia— Plain Poplar— Beech— 
OREN 4 FAS ...ceecees 27.00/4/4 FAS .......+.. 79.75 6/4 FAS ........-. 46.50]/5/4 Saps .......... 41.0014/4 FAS .......... 36.50 
$/$ FAS a ncie38. 000%: 50 a on 30°75|4/4 No.1&Sels...... 45.50|4/4 No.1&Sel....... 25.50|5/4 Saps&Sels...... 36.00/5/4 FAS .......... 41:50 
5/4 No.1&Sels...... 38 4/4 No.1&Sels.19.25 @ 23.00 8/4 No. 1&Sel...... 48.50)5/4 No. I a: 6:0: seh lle 32.00|}6/4 Saps&Sels...... 40.001 4/4 No.1&Sel....... 25.50 
6/4 No.l&sel....... tye 5/4 No.1&sels.22.00@ 25.00 B/6 PAS cccccecces 83.50 6/4 No.1&Sel....... 35.001 4/4 No. 1 Com..... 26.75 5&6/4 Log run..... 27.25 
8/4 No.l&sel....... 45.00] 4/4 No. 2 Com.11.50@13.00| 8/4 FAS ......+++- 84.25] otra. Sap Gum— G/4 Me, S-A...+.... 21.00 
S/S SO o d - Sap Willow— 
Plain Red Gum— 5/4 No. 2 Com..... 12.00} Plain White Oak— 4/4 FAS 33 25 | Cottonwood— 
6/4 No. 2 Com..... 12.25 4/4 BAB..ccecceees . 4/4 No. 1&Sel...... 28.75 
ee 55.25 ~~ © 4/4 FAS...... O4.00D SE TEIE/S FAB o0-e eons: 3.50 2 4/4 No. 2 Com 
: ° FA 3.75 x 4/4 FAS .....28.75@31.00] 4/ o. om..... 13.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels.27.00@ 29.25| Qtrd. Black Gum— 5/4 . «sseeeanae 8/4 og pesece Leet ‘bos. 50 4/4 No. 1&Sel. 22.75 @ 26.00 
5/4 No.1&Sels...... 33.75 24.25) 444 No-1&Sels.31. 6 33.73 4/4 No.1&Sels...... 4/4 No. 2 Com.16.75@18.75 | Elm— 
6/4 No.1&Sel....... 39.75 ry ng PO - eceres oe an 5/4 No.1&Sels.41. 25@41. 50 8/4 No. 1ebels. 25. s0@28. 75 4/4 Log run 21.75 6/4 FAS 26.00 
Oo. empe@iS...+++ ee ee Mei mee 00! ll eer TOSS PAD ccoccsecses & = 
Plain Red Oak— 6/4 No. 1&Sel...... 24.50| @trd. Red Oak— Plain Tupelo— ecititities 6/4 No.1&Sels...... 18.00 
6/4 3) PPT TT eT 63.00| 8/4 No. 1&Sel...... 27.50/4/4 FAS .......... 57.00}4/4 FAS .......... 00 6/4 No. 2 Com..... 9.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels.28.00@29.25|10/4 No. 1&Sel..... 45.2514/4 No.1&Sel....... 33.00|4/4 No.1&Sel..17. eit. 50] 4/4 Log run........ 32.00} 12/4 No. 2 Com.... 15.00 




















NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
GFE ccccvees 48.00 39.00 32.00 25.00 17.00 
BIG seseceses 53.00 44.00 35.00 27.00 19.00 
SIE sccccevss 58.00 51.00 42.00 31.00 19.00 
E déeauwees 63.00 56.00 45.00 33.00 20.00 
Bass wood— 
GFE accnanne 63.00 53.00 44.00 27.00 19.00 
eer 68.00 58.00 47.00 29.00 21.00 
1) re 71.00 61.00 47.00 29.00 21.00 
Bee. succeres 78.00 68.00 57.00 31.00 21.00 
DE. axdscons 93.00 83.00 67.00 44.00 7 
Be seeseuns 98.00 88.00 72.00 49.00 éaia 
SFE convesex 56.00 48.00 34.00 23.00 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $68, or on 
grade, FAS, $78; No. 1, $58; 5/4, _ : and 
better, $73; or on grades, FAS, $83; $63 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
GME asenenes 65.00 50.00 42.00 31.00 15.00 
BSE sccvesene 70.00 55.00 47.00 33.00 17.00 
SFG ccoenees 78.00 63.00 52.00 35.00 17.00 
wee saceenss 83.00 68.00 57.00 35.00 19.00 
Pk. wamem nme 83.00 68.00 57.00 35.00 19.00 
na 93.00 78.00 62.00 36.00 ena 
BG ceccneks 93.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 ‘ 
Oe 113.00 98.00 77.00 41.00 
Se schiwnwe 113.0 98.00 77.00 41.00 
CO ere 153.00 138.00 117.00 owe 


No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FAS Sel Com Com 
Oar 43.00 33.00 23.00 17.00 
Se creenwnes 45.00 35.00 24.00 19.00 
GIS vcsecones 46.00 36.00 24.00 19.00 
BPG sercencus 46.00 36.00 27.00 19.00 
BEE esanéeens 53.00 43.00 29.00 ‘one 
BEIGE cccvceees 58.00 48.00 34.00 eves 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Rock Elm— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
SFG evacvone 8.00 .... 37.00 22.00 17.00 
BEG sccosces 63.00 42.00 24.00 19.00 
eer 68.00 47.00 24.00 19.00 
De sac0awnes 73.00 62.00 29.00 22.00 
ee 83.00 i 2? ies 
BEE acccoded 93.00 82.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Me ébeenwea 63.00 53.00 44.00 30.00 19.00 
BIG cowvvcone 68.00 58.00 47.00 33.00 19.00 
BP teenpena 73.00 63.00 52.00 38.00 19.00 
aie secunewus 83.00 73.00 62.00 41.00 20.00 
OS ee 90.00 75.00 70.00 41.00 .... 
BEFE cecccoce 95.00 80.0 75.00 46.00 .... 
See 143.00 133.00 117.00 .... awee 
BPO cceseans 55.00 45.00 34.00 26.00 .... 
Be. staeeeds 57.00 47.00 37.00 27.00 .... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple— tat Sel Com Com Com 
eee 48.00 41.00 27.00 18.50 
Be cesenees 83°00 48.00 44.00 28.00 19.00 
eG ssntcanes 68.00 53.00 49.00 33.00 19.00 
SFG cevevene 73.00 58.00 54.00 33.00 20.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash,, July 25.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


para 
-24” Co vcvercccrseseccescens $4.00—4.10 
Le +m GEM Koco serevsrccesivnsneeees 7 
Perfectioins TUTTE TTT TTT TTT -75—1.80 
ME BEMTR Cerccesercessencsesces $3.00—3.10 
-tt. 5/30 eee e ccc cerccceeesecceee yg? ay 
Ee” DISD, .coccccccccccccccccccene -50—1. 
XXXXX: - 
1-16” 5/2 oo. cece c cece eee eneees $2.65—2.70 
2-16" 5/2 wee cece cece cece eeeeeeeens 1.55—1.60 
S-1G” GIB wccccvccccccccccccccccece 1.20—1.30 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, July 25.—Average prices of logs 
are as follows: 
Fir: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 


Cedar: Shingle logs, $12; lumber logs, $18. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $7.50-9.00. 
Portland, Ore., July 27.—Log market quo- 
tations: 
Yellow Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $16@17; 
No. 3, $9. 
Red Fir: $14. 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $13@13.5 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $14; a logs, $20. 
Hemlock: _ 2&3, $8-9 





Spruce: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $9. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Following are prices on standard mer- 
chantable spruce delivered at Boston rate 
points by rail from Provincial or Maine mills. 
‘Lower range prices apply at the smaller or 
sub-standard mills. All prices cover lengths 


16 feet and under; over 16 feet, add $1 for 
each 2 feet or fraction: 

Dimension Sizes 
Gn .O op 6 tea sawencceaversss $29.00 @$30.00 
2x 6 and 7, 3x4, 4x4, 4x6....... 30.00@ 31.00 
a i Oe ME soe eenncedaseeneces 31.00@ 33.00 
OR ek os ee eee hoes eanda eakl 33.00@ 35.00 
BeGS GO BETO 2. ccccccsccorsese 34.00@ 37.00 
SED i baton eked Ree ws Ode eRe DA 36.00@ 38.00 
ye er 33.00@ 35.00 

Random Sizes 
Re 2 ont 6 .csacavsesecnceruan $26.00 @$28.00 
2x 6 and 7, 3x4 and 4x4........ 27.00@ 29.00 
Sz $ and Su6 tO ERG... wcccscvces 29.00@ 30.00 
PE wccondhe eee baneer anes et wane «. 33.00@ 34.00 
DE ox aah ee dkatereentents oun -- 35.00@ 37.00 
Ee 2 eee rer ee 32.00@ 34.00 
Boards 
Cov ering boards 5 inches and up 
eer rea $38. ce @sse. 00 

Sar BG sé.c eves eeeceees uses 7.00@ 28.50 
Se Oe won neenetoveveseean 35000 30.00 
Ix 6 and 7 matched............ 30.00@ 33.00 
Pt Se - cree asaeenaveeeenss 32.00@ 33.00 
te Sc chatntenset es eeebe 33.00@ 35.00 
Se COE vss abtctesse cnet enta 34.00@ 36.00 
If be aaed add fifty cents. 

Spruce Lath, 4 Foot 
Se. cekhewebneeedewes seaeeennaaees $5.25 @$5.50 
| Seeeeteeeetetenepeiigenter- 5.50@ 5.75 

Spruce Clapboards 
Extra’s 6 inch x 4 feet......... $85.00 @$90.00 
Clears 6 inch x 4 feet......... 80.00@ 85.00 


Spruce Furring 


$27.00 @$28.00 
28.00@ 29.00 


Eastern White Cedar Shingles 


CeO Bese. oc ccieseroresevnens 
Se GOORGOE.. cccccecceerdetsenes 


Per Square Per M 
ee $3.40@$3.60 $4.00@$4.25 
CO cc avnc'kvia tebe ve 3.00@ 3.25 3.50@ 3.60 
O@nd Clears ...cccccs 2.60 2.75 3.099 3.25 
Clear Walls ....--«-. 2.40 2.55 2.80 3.00 
Extra No. 1l.....+++:. 1.90 2.00 2.20@ 2.35 


Good Insulation, Durability 
Treated-Wood Kiln 


Wauna, Ore., July 25.—The Crossett West- 
ern Co., of Wauna, recently shipped 233 Wol- 
manized Douglas fir logs for a rustic “fishing 
bridge” highway structure across Yellowstone 
River in Yellowstone Park. The logs were sold 
to contractors for the U. S. Bureau of Roads 
on Project 5-D, the sale being handled by F. S. 
Murphy & Co., representative at Salt Lake City 
for the Crossett Western Co. These logs, 
mostly 24 inches in diameter, varying from 28 
to 39 feet in length, were carefully selected to 
avoid structural defects, peeled, completely fab- 
ricated for installation, and then Wolmanized 
to protect against decay. 

Before being treated and as a part of that 
process, each 16 logs, representing one treating 
cylinder charge, were heated through and much 
of the moisture removed from the sap by a 
drying period of 80 hours in Crossett’s latest 


. 








The difficult job of drying peeled logs for a rustic 
bridge, before they were Wolmanized, was suc- 
cessfully done in the two new kiln chambers, built 
of treated lumber, and installed at Wauna, Ore. 


type Moore cross-circulation kilns. This heat- 
ing reduced the vacuum period required in the 
Wolman cylinder, and permitted earlier appli- 
cation of pressure on each charge. 

The two new Moore cross-circulation kiln 
chambers, adjoining the Wolman plant of the 
Crossett Western Co., are built throughout of 
Wolmanized lumber. The company finds that 
these cheap kiln buildings have an unusual in- 
sulation characteristic, and hence require little 
steam. The wood-built kiln always was a good 
kiln, but naturally did not last as long as brick 
or tile, but with all lumber protected against 
dry rot and other decay, these Crossett West- 
ern lumber-built Moore kilns will match the 
longer life of kilns built of other materials. 
For several weeks last winter, these Moore 
kilns were occupied in drying nearly a million 
feet of 4x8-inch common Wolmanized plank, 
splined for a roof on a large textile plant built 
in Delaware. To dry each charge of this plank 
required 90 hours, “but there was no loss of 
knots or checking in evidence. 





"Great Fleas Have Little Fleas” 


Vernon, B. C., July 25.—A recent problem 
with which the Dominion Forest Insect Labora- 
tory has to deal, according to Geo. R. Hopping, 
assistant forest entomologist, was the European 
larch fly, brought into British Columbia only 
three or four years ago from eastern Prov- 
inces. “To combat this new pest, the forest 
entomologists here successfully introduced 4 
bee-like parasite of the saw-fly which will prob- 
ably mean the saving of the entire larch stand 
of the Province. Last year the value of larch 
products in British Columbia amounted 10 
three-quarters of a million dollars. Although 
this is a small amount in comparison with 
some industries, it is well worth saving by 
spending a relatively insignificant amount t0 
establish the parasite,” said Mr. Hopping. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








FRANK DUTTON SAWYER, 67, president 
and general manager of Palmer & Parker 
Co., Boston, manufacturer of mahogany and 
a long list of rare cabinet woods, died July 
20 at his summer home in Hyannisport on 
Cape Cod. When 14, Mr. Sawyer secured a 
job with Palmer, Parker & Co. It was in- 
corporated as Palmer & Parker Co. in 1907, 
with Mr. Parker as president and Mr. Sawyer 
as vice president. Upon the death of Mr. 
Parker in 1917, Mr. Sawyer became executive 
head of the business and remained in that 
position until his death. His concern was 
classed as one of the largest mahogany and 
rare veneer woods companies in the world. 
During his illness, the management of the 
firm has been in the hands of Gordon Parker, 
son of the founder of the business, B. 1 
Gerrish, son-in-law of Mr. Sawyer, and Ralph 
D. Sawyer, foreign log buyer and a cousin 
of deceased, The widow and a daughter 
survive. 


ARTHUR V. PERRY, 82, founder and 
owner of the Perry Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Lincoln, Neb., and branches in 
Cambridge, Holbrook and Arapahoe, Neb., 
died July 11 at the home of a son in Hol- 
drege. Mr. Perry went to work in a lumber 
mill when 14, and when 21 was superintend- 
ent. In 1880, he went to Nebraska from 
Ohio, and entered the lumber business at 
Cambridge, where the Perry-Bee firm oper- 
ated for thirty years. After Mr. Bee retired 
in 1917, Mr. Perry and two sons, Robert H. 
and Chester A., continued the business and 
opened branches. In addition to his lumber- 
ing interests, he gained distinction for his 
farming methods. His widow, three sons, 
two daughters, fourteen grandchildren and 
six great-grandchildren survive. 


FREDBRICK C. KROTTER, 68, Palisade, 
Neb., Owner and operator of eleven lumber 
yards and several grain elevators in Ne- 
braska, died July 3 in his automobile from 
a stroke of apoplexy. He began his lumber 
career at Wauneta, Neb., in 1892, when he 
became manager of a yard there. A year 
later he went to Palisade and with B. M. 
Frees began a lumber yard. In 1902, the 
F. C. Krotter Co. was launched by Mr. Frees 
with Mr. Krotter as manager. Mr. Krotter 
bought his partner’s interest in 1919, and 
opened other yards. He was active in com- 
munity enterprises, and possessed unusual 
vitality. He leaves his widow, two sons, 
Dean and F. Chauncey, who will carry on 


= al business interests, three brothers and a 
sister, 





JOHN S. WOOD, 59, who was in the lumber 
business in Chicago for the last thirty years 
as the John S. Wood Lumber Sales, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack July 23 at his sum- 
mer home at Palisades Park near Covert, 
Mich. Mr. Wood was connected with the 
lumber division of the Fisher Body Corp., 
and, also, with the Weidman Lumber Co.. 
of Trout Creek and Ewen, Mich. Mrs. Wood 
will continue her late husband’s business 
under the same name and at the present 
address, 842 Railway Exchange Building. She 
and a sister of Mr. Wood are survivors. 


JOHN EDWARD DUKER, 73, president of 
the Duker-Asendorf Box Corp., Baltimore, 
Md., and last surviving son of Otto Duker, 
who in his time was one of the important 
millwork manufacturers in Baltimore, died 
July 15. Mr. Duker engaged in the produc- 
tion of wooden boxes for forty years. G. H. 
Asendorf, vice president, who died a year 
ago, was replaced in the firm by William H., 
his brother, who now becomes directing head. 
Mr. Duker was active in both business and 
‘vic circles of Baltimore. He leaves his 
widow and six children. 








F. L. JOHNSON, of the Johnson Lumber 
& Supply Co., Buechel, Ky., died July 14 at 
the home of a daughter in Louisville with 
Whom he had lived since his wife’s death 
Several years ago. Mr. Johnson had been 
Interested in the lumber business since 1891, 
and went to Buechel in 1909, where, with 
others, he organized the Summers-Johnson 
4umber Co., which later became the Johnson 
Lumber & Supply Co. His son, J. Edwin, 
assumed the presidency of the concern a few 
years ago. Surviving are a daughter, one 
8on and a sister. 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, 67, president of 
the L. G. Anderson’s Sons Co., lumber and 
srain firm, Franklin, Ohio, died July 24, 
after several months of poor health. Since 
Mr. Anderson’s retirement from active inter- 
‘st in the business, it has been operated by 
his son, Robert, and Walter Anderson, son 
of Howard, William’s brother, who died a 
year ago. Mr. Anderson was a 32nd degree 


Mason. The widow, a son and one daughter 
survive. 


G. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, owner of the 
Richardson Lumber Co. at Clarinda, with 
branches at Northboro and Shambaugh, died 
July 14. Mr. Richardson became interested 
in the lumber industry at Maryville while 
substituting for a bookkeeper in his brother- 
in-law’s yard, and in 1886 bought George 
Calhoon’s business at Clarinda. The two 
other yards were added in later years. Mr. 
Richardson was active in his community. 


ALONZO DISHMAN, 78, president Dishman 
Lumber Co., Anniston, Ala., died July 12, at 
the home of a daughter at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., where he and Mrs. Dishman were visit- 
ing. Mr. Dishman was a prominent lumber 
dealer in Anniston and Calhoun County for 
nearly forty years. The business will be 
continued by Mr. Dishman’s sons, who have 
been actively connected with the firm in the 
past. Surviving are his widow, five sons, 
two daughters and a brother. 


HARRY B. MURDOCK, 55, president of the 
Murdock Lumber Co. (Inc.), Johnstown, Pa., 
died July 8. Several years ago he became 
affiliated with the J. M. Murdock Lumber 
Co., which at the death of his brother, Jacob 
M., two years ago, was reorganized. He be- 
came president and took his son John, and 
N. H. Humphreys, in as partners. Mr. Mur- 
dock is survived by his widow, a daughter 
and one son. 


MRS. CLARA E. WALKER, 72, 
Mrs. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., wife of the 
executive vice president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., died at 
the Weyerhaeuser home, July 14, where she 
had lived the last three years. She was the 
widow of George H. Walker, prominent 
Tacoma and Seattle attorney. Besides her 
daughter and grandchildren, she leaves two 
brothers. 


W. L. McMANUS, JR., 67, : 
Petoskey, Mich., died July 12 in Lansing, 
Mich., after an _ operation. His’ father 
operated a sawmill and planing mill, and 
the deceased worked with him for. sev- 
eral years. Mr. McManus once served as 
mayor of his city, and filled many fraternal 
and hotel association offices. Surviving are 
his widow and four children. 





mother of 





lumberman in 


MRS. GERTRUDE GRETCHEN CAMP- 
BELL, 34, wife of Bert Campbell, Vancouver 
(Wash.) lumber broker, died July 21, a week 
after suffering a spinal injury from a fall. 
She was a well known equestrienne in the 
Pacific Northwest, and had won many prizes 
at horse shows. Her husband, a son, her 
mother and two brothers are left. 





ROBERT Y. SPEIR, 58, treasurer of Togan- 


Stiles (Inc.), Grand Rapids, Mich., died at 
Whitehall, Mich., July 9, while on a short 
vacation. He spent his first business years 


as a banker, but in 1923 returned to Grand 
Rapids to accept his last position. Surviving 
are his widow and two daughters. 


W. E. McCLUNG, 68, president of the New- 
ton Lumber & Mfg. Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., died July 6 six weeks after the pass- 
ing of his wife. Mr. McClung went to Colo- 
rado Springs in 1895, and joined the concern 
of which soon afterwards he became the 
head. Surviving are a daughter, four sisters 
and two brothers. 


MRS. HAZEL MORGAN, 39, wife of C. A. 
Morgan, timber buyer for the Kentucky 
Veneer Works, Louisville, died July 23 from 
injuries received the day before in an auto- 
mobile accident. Mr. Morgan suffered a 
crushed knee, and was operated upon July 24. 


JOHN MORAN, 84, retired lumberman, died 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., July 22. He entered 
the lumber business at Pentwater, and later 
continued in it at Manistee. Twenty years 
ago he moved to Grand Rapids. Four daugh- 
ters and two sons survive. 


HUBERT B. CROSWELL, 49, vice president 
and treasurer of the Building Supplies Corp., 
Norfolk, Va., for the past few years, died 
July 12. He was credit manager of a com- 
pany in Richmond for twenty years before 
moving to Norfolk. 


JULIUS HUEBNER, 67, owner and director 
of the Huebner Lumber & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
died July 14. He was highly respected by 
lumbermen from whom he purchased mate- 
phan His widow, four daughters and a son 
survive, 


JOHN ARTHUR JOHNSTON, who carried 
on extensive lumber operations on Vancouver 


7\ 


Island in northern British Columbia, died in 
his home at New Westminster, B. C., re- 


cently. His mother and four brothers sur- 
vive. 


JAMES S. RICE, 84, who was engaged in 
the lumber business of Big Rapids, Mich., 
for over fifty years, died at his daughter’s 
home in Greenville, Mich., July 11. Three 
daughters and a brother survive. 


FREELING O. DUNLAP, 77, who was in 
the lumber business in West Orange, N. J., 
for over thirty years, died July 25. He re- 
tired five years ago. His widow, a son, and 
a daughter are left. 


W. H. HOST, 53, senior partner of Host & 
Bower, Bowerston, Ohio, died July 20. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a daughter, one son, 
his mother, four brothers and two sisters. 


JOSEPH CHARLTON, 72, Delhi, Ont., who 
was in the lumber business for forty-five 
years, died July 12. His widow and four 
daughters survive. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs, compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates 


(Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, 
frame and brick: 

1926-29 1934 1935 July 

Area Ave. Avg. Avg. 1936 

Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 70.6 68.4 67.1 

Brick.. 87.0 76.8 72.4 74.1 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 83.8 80.0 81.9 

Brick..112.0 89.1 85.5 87.1 

Boston— Frame.i116.3 94.4 91.2 88.5 

Brick..120.3 101.1 97.6 94.9 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 93.4 91.5 97.5 

Brick..114.2 99.2 97.9 103.1 

Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 87.6 86.4 85.3 

Brick..105.0 93.1 92.3 90.3 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 89.6 87.6 95.0 

Brick..113.4 97.0 94.5 101.8 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 86.2 82.8 81.9 

Brick..115.8 91.6 88.9 87.7 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 82.5 78.1 81.7 

Brick..108.4 86.6 83.4 88.9 

Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 87.0 82.7 92.8 

Brick.. 98.2 94.0 88.6 98.0 

New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.5 76.2 173.6 

Brick.. 96.3 81.5 81.3 179.2 

New York— Frame.133.3 98.3 92.2 97.4 

Brick. .138.4 104.5 92.5 103.0 

Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 84.8 85.4 89.0 

Brick..107.6 91.0 91.9 96.4 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 83.7 84.1 96.7 

Brick..118.8 91.1 90.5 105.2 

St. Louis— Frame.118.6 97.6 91.6 93.0 

Brick..121.1 105.5 99.7 101.0 

San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 85.0 84.1 85.2 

Brick.. 93.7 93.2 91.6 93.4 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 78.2 81.1 79.5 

Brick.. 92.2 86.5 88.6 86.2 





Boy Builders Show Skill 


(Continued from page 23) 
reference to securing the services of a good 
foreman, and received their full approval of 
the project, as they realize the benefits of such 
practical exnerience for these High School boys, 
who may later go into the building industry. 

Certain phases of the construction work re- 
quiring licensed contractors, such as plumbing, 
plastering and painting, were handled in the 
following manner: The plumbing contractor 
did the actual work, but used students who 
were interested in plumbing as his assistants. 
The plastering contractor had the boys mixing 
materials, and instructed as to why and how it 
was done. The boys were permitted to apply 
the rough coat, and were instructed thereafter 
in the application of scratch and finish coats. 
The same procedure was followed by the paint- 
ing contractor. 

The classes in High School studying agri- 
cultural science looked after the grading and 
landscaping of the property. Classes in domes- 
tic science studied all decorations and fur- 
nishings. 

The house is located in the northwest section 
of Phoenix, on Willetta Street, just west of 
15th Avenue, in a neighborhood where the 
houses run in value from $3,500 to $5,000. The 
demonstration house is 28x30 feet, containing 
approximately 800 square feet of floor space. 











How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 








Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED 














Employees 


WANTED: SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 


City 100 miles from Chicago. Prefer young man now 
employed who wants greater opportunity. Must be 
able to list and estimate from plans and perhaps 
make minor sketches. 

Address “Y. 54”, care American Lumberman. 


WTD.: CAPABLE OFFICE OR OPERATING MAN 
Who ean invest in and assist in management of 
paying small pine operation. 

Address “Y. 77,’’ 





care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: AGGRESSIVE LUMBERMAN 
Must be good on sales and collections. State full 
particulars and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “Y. 76," care American Lumberman. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





August 1, 1936 
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WANTED 








WANTED 








Employees 


EXECUTIVES—IF YOU CAN QUALIFY FOR 


Positions earning $3,600 or more, our personal and 
confidential service agony locates suitable open- 
ings. NATIONAL EXECUTIVES ASS’N, 423 Ven- 
dome Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 








Employment 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
A-1 all-round office man, well experienced, Ac- 
counting, Sales, Estimating, Purchasing, Yard 
Management, high-class reference. 
Address ‘*Y. 28,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


A first-class flooring grader. 
Address “‘Y. 79,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: YOUNG MAN 


With knowledge of West Coast and Western Pines 

to assist Sales Manager. Submit full details of 

your experience, stating age and salary expected. 
Address “Y. 62,’ care American Lumberman. 








Salesmen 


WANTED: LIVE WIDE AWAKE SALESMEN 


In Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Oklahoma, Illinois, and 
other consuming territories with industrial and 
yard trade, on commission or profit sharing basis 
for Southern wholesaler and manufacturer, who 
has output of two hardwood and three yellow pine 
plants to market on contract basis. Will divide 
profits if handled on wholesale basis, or pay estab- 
lished commission on sales on orders accepted and 
shtpped. If interested suggest immediate answer 
giving references, experience, territory covered, 
present sales connection, and arrangement prefer 
to work under. Don’t answer if you can’t sell lum- 
ber and haven’t had experience and established 
trade in hardwood or pine as we have 100 million 
ft. per annum to market and can’t allot territory 
without results. Will always have the price, qual- 
ity and volume to offer the trade on quantity con- 
tracts, 
Answer “Y. 78,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: EXP’D, AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 


By manufacturer of Oak and Maple Flooring; 
wholesale Appalachian, Southern, and Northern 
Hardwoods, for Detroit-Grand Rapids-Bay City 
territory; also salesman for Central & Western 
New York, Western Pa. and Ontario. Give full 
information first letter: age, experience. 
Address “Y. 85,” care American Lumberman 


WANTED: PRODUCING SALESMAN 


For Chicago suburban territory by long established 
wholesaler handling Yellow Pine and Western 
woods. State age, experience, references. 

Address “‘Y. 61," care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN 


For northern Illinois, southern Wisconsin, and 
southwestern Iowa territories, by established lum- 
ber wholesaler; a proposition that will appeal to 
salesmen already working those territories. Would 
consider applicants with only lumber yard or sash 
door factory experience if 25 to 35 years 
of age. 

Address “W. 64,”’ care American Lumberman. 














Employment 


EXP’D LUMBERMAN, 34 YRS. OF AGE 
With 10 yrs. experience, wants job as megr., esti- 
mator, salesman or yardman. Can prove ability. 

Address “‘Y. 73,’ care American Lumberman. 





WTD.: COMPETENT ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 

For wood working plant, who is not only an esti- 

mator but wide awake business getter. 
GREENSBORO LUMBER CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


WANTED: ORDER CLERK & ESTIMATOR 


For Wholesale Sash & Door Jobbing plant in Chi- 
cago. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Real opportunity for advancement. 

Address “Y. 71,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Competent and experienced mill and cabinet work 

detailer and biller. Steady employment. 
ANDERSON WOOD WORKING CO. 
Beech & Woodland, Louisville, Ky. 








LUMBERMAN, 14 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


With Southern Pine and Cypress manufacturers and 
merchants. Thorough knowledge of accounting in- 
cluding manufacturing costs and general sales office 
detail. Eight years with previous mill employer 
until cut out. Age 36, single, go anywhere, avail- 
able at once. 

. D. SHERROD, Green Cove Springs, Fla. 


WTD.: MANAGEMENT OF SASH & DOOR PLANT 


By two experienced millmen who have successfully 
operated for ten years detail and stock millwork. 
One as office manager, salesman, estimator, ac- 
countant, cost accountant, buyer; the other as plant 
superintendent, draftsman, layout, and machinery 
operation and maintenance. 

Address ‘‘Y. 70,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: DOOR l‘OREMAN 
To take charge veneered panel door department. 
Experience in manufacturing special detail doors 
desired. 
RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER CoO., 
Marshfield, Wis. 


WANTED: YOUNG MAN 


Familiar with Plywood sales and office routine. 
Answer must outline qualifications. Confidential. 
Address ‘‘Y. 80; care American Lumberman. 








SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Wants position. Experienced in listing materials 
from plans and _ specifications and pricing, at 
present employed. 

Address, “Y. 68,” care American Lumberman. 


EXP’D YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 


Wishes to represent wholesaler on commission and 
salary basis. Steady, reliable, producer. Know re- 
tail business thoroughly. 

Address “Y. 55”, care American Lumberman. 











ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER 


Is open for position. Wide experience in public 
and private accounting; specializing in accounting 
and income taxes for lumber manufacturers, High- 
est references. 

Address “‘V. 95” care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT, 10 YRS. EXP. 


Mfg. Yellow Pine & Hardwood; A-1 reference; 
conversant all phases; know cost; can accept duties 
immediately. 

Address “‘Y. 35," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: A JOB AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT 
Or t salesman in a lumber, coal and material 
yard. Many years experience; can handle anything 
in that line. Hard worker; strong salesman—able 
to get and hold trade. Salary can be arranged. 
Address “‘W. 94,”" care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR, MILLWORK-LUMBER 


Cc. B, A. millwork estimator; also retail lumber. 
10 years’ experience; age 30; college education; fine 
references; go anywhere. 

Address ‘*Y. 79,” care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE SASH, DOOR SUPT. AVAILABLE 


Capable estimator, detailer, biller; wide experience 
in selecting and training help and installing piece 
work system, including special millwork. Unim- 
peachable references. 

Address “‘Y. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


Now employed in the East with plant manufac- 
turing wood products. Desirous of making his fu- 
ture home in the Middle West. Position that as- 
sures a future. 

Address “W. 88" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS MGR. OR ASS’T 


In lumber yard or millwork factory. Have had 
15 yrs. Imbr. & millwork exp. Also a draftsman, 
detailer, estimator & salesman. Can make com- 
plete bldg. plans. Ex. references. Can make small 
investment. 

Address ‘*Y. 63,” care American Lumberman. 


A MANUFACTURER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 


Whose mills are now cut out, would be glad to 
act as consultant, and undertake special and con- 
fidential assignments from a large and going con- 
cern. Finest of references as to ability and char- 
acter. 

Address “Y. 86,” 























care American Lumberman 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WILL EXCHANGE 


Ripley County, Missouri, Farm, Three Hundred 
EBighty-three Acres, for lumber yard or for yard 
lumber. 

Address “‘Y. 30,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO BUY: 
Good lumberyard in small town, S. W. Michigan. 
Yard and price must be O. K. 
Address “Y, 84,’ care American Lumberman 











Lumber and Dimension 


WE SELL ON COMMISSION TO FACTORIES 


Have orders for Gum Poplar, Cypress, etc, Send 
list with prices delivered Chicago. 
L. J. POMEROY, 24 E. Ayres St., Hinsdale, Ill. 


WTD: 8/4 WISCONSIN OR MICHIGAN BIRCH 


No. 2 Com. & Btr. Well mfgd, band or circular. 
R. W. ADAMS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


COMMISSION SALESMAN 


Calling on Lumber Dealers in New Jersey and 
Eastern Pa., wants connection with mfrs. an 
wholesalers of lumber, millwork & building spe 
cialties. 

Address “Y. 74,” care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER MFG. & DEALER 


Servicing various industries in Cleveland, Ohio 
and vicinity, desires connection with hardwood 
and pine manufacturers. Address all communica- 
tions to our yard. A, W. HINCHCLIFF LUMBER 
Co., 5000 Brookpark Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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